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SECOND DEFENCE 

OP 

CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 


When I took the liberty of submitting my former Review of the 
Speeches of the Voluntary Church Association Gentlemen to the 
public the full and accredited Report of their Speeches had not 
issued from the press. It has been published since, and I was uatu 
rally anxious to ascertain whether in any of my observations I had 
misunderstood or misrepresented them. I had a strong security 
against this, from most of the Speeches having been sent by the 
authors to the press before they were spoken, and from "knowing that 
the arguments and objections on which I commented, wore the pre- 
vailing ones used by Dissenters daily in conversation and other- 
wise. On examination, I am happy to find, that the Review meets 
the sentiments of the speakers on almost every point, and that the 
language which they used would have warranted much stronger ex- 
pressions than I thought it becoming to employ. 8 

, no ' v f ,at t J ,e Speeches have been published in full fuller it 

is believed than they were spoken now that they have been put 
forth with all the strength and edge, and correctness, of which the 
speakers are capable s—now that we have some Speeches reported 
m all their detail which wore formerly reported briefly, and one 
speech given largely which was never spoken at all, it seems proper 
to subject the whole to a second Review, and to take up points 

sm,fe Cd ti n . t le . f(J , l mer ’ ? r less am piy insisted upon, and to show Dis- 
senters that whatever they may imagine to the contrary, there is uo 

fear or md.spos.tton on the part of Churchmen to enter Into the com 
tioversy with them, and candidly to estimate the weight of every 
consideration, however small, which they can allege in behalf of theh- 
views. I must be permitted to say, in passing, that the “ Report of 
the Speeches is a very heavy affair ; that every Speaker deak much 
n repetitions and assertions, and always in language which far outruns 
G,e sentiment; and that now I do not at all wonder that the public 
meeting approached so nearly to a failure. If the readme- of the 
peeches, even with the aid of the unspoken speech, be so tiresome 
much more must have been their oral delivery, ^ 
intermission, almost to midnight. J pi on acted, witliout 
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f n the following observations, I shall observe the order in which 
the sentiments controverted appear in the Speeches, and not attempt 
to collect or arrange them in a more natural order, which might de- 
prive the speakers of what they are entitled respectively to claim as 
their property. I shall, for the most part, omit what has been touched 
upon in the previous Review, and where I am guilty of repetitions in 
the present case, I must plead what was my apology before, that 
the Speeches reviewed abound in repetitions, and that frequently it is 
impossible to give the full answer to an objection without recall- 
ing part of the answer to a former objection, and it is apprehended 
that general readers are not so quick in detecting the fallacies of plau- 
sible objections, nor in seeing the complete reply, as to render such a 
repetition unnecessary. 

The only observation oil the opening speech of Dr. Dick, which I 
have marked as worthy of notice, or as not already animadverted upon, 
is, that it is as unjust to call upon Dissenters to pay Established 
Church Teachers, as it would be to call upon them to pay our sur- 
geons and physicians. My answer to this is, the denial that Dissen- 
ters pay a penny to the Established Church, except in one or two 
solitary instances, too inconsiderable to be named — that, even suppos- 
ing they did pay, there would he no injustice in their contributing their 
share as members of the State, to institutions by which, they, what- 
ever they may imagine, in common with others, have been, and continue 
to be, largely benefited — that such theoretical injustice is involved 
in the very existence of human society — that if there is any 
soundness in the plea of injustice, it will apply to Judaism as well as 
to Established Churches of Christianity, and issue in charging in- 
justice upon God, who for ages upheld an Established Church among 
the Jews, while in no period, and under no possible circumstances or 
dispensations, could He do aught that savoured of injustice— that 
the case of surgeons and physicians stands on a footing widely and 
visibly different from that of teachers of true religion, in as much as 
where needed, there is always a sufficient demand for them created by 
the sufferings of humanity ; while the more that men stand in need 
of knowledge and true religion, there is the less demand for them, 
owing to the insensibilities of a fallen and depraved mind — that 
were the guardians and healers of tlse body as little valued by the 
natural man as the guardians and healers of the soul, there would be 
need for an .Establishment of them as well as of Christianity— that, 
in certain cases, when demanded by circumstances, the State does 
provide surgeons and physicians, as in our army and navy, and prisons, 
and public institutions— that Dissenters make no complaint, and cry 
out of no injustice, on this score — and that an Established Church is 
not less indispensable to the welfare of the country titan are such 
officers to the particular classes whom they are called upon to 
superintend. 

Among the Principles of the Association, we find it stated as an 
objection to Chiu-cli Establishments, that the same Legislature coun- 
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tenanccs and upholds opposite forms of belief and worship. Novr, 
where /this is done, it is decidedly wrong, and should be cor- 
rected. It forms no essential part of the proceedings of a Chris- 
tian Legislature, and is not necessary to a Church Establishment. 
When Christian Rulers cannot succeed in establishing the true religion, 
it is no business of theirs to give any countenance or support to the 
adherents of a false religion within their- dominions, however numerous 
these may be. If they cannot do good, they must at least not do 
evil, and so their duty is, in such circumstances, to leave men alone. 

But in point of fact, there are no opposite forms of belief or wor- 
ship in tills country countenanced or upheld by the Legislature ; such 
an idea is one of the delusions of the Dissenters. The Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England, and the Confession of Faith of the 
Church of Scotland, could bo most conscientiously subscribed by the 
same individual. The mode of worship, and Church government is 
different, hut not opposite, and that is too small a matter to form any 
substantial objection with a Christian Legislature anxious to discharge 
its duty. The instances of opposite faith which this country is guilty 
of countenancing, are, Popery in Ireland, by an annual grant to May- 
nooth College, and the establishment of the new Popish Schools, for 
which the Dissenters fought so manfully; and Popery in Canada; and 
Hindooism at Juggernaut. And Dissenters will know whether they 
or the Established Churches have been more zealous in their endea- 
vours to correct these great and crying- evils. 

Another objection to Church Establishments, among the Principles, 
is, that they weaken civil government itself, by the infusion of mis- 
chievous ecclesiastical influence, by disuniting the subjects of the same 
empire, &c., &c. My answer to this is, that down to the present day 
there has been no visible weakening of our civil government from this 
quarter — that the mutual hatreds and alienations, for which the Dis- 
senters, as a body, have been so famous, have been not less, hut much 
more weakening, to the peace and stability of society — that it is ow- 
ing to an Established Church, acting as a rallying-poiiit and restraint, 
that hostile religious sects in this country have not been more numer- 
ous than they are, as the case of America well testifies. That had it 
not been for the Church Establishments of these lands, and the public 
recognition of religion which they secure, the civil government would 
not have been nearly so strong as it is, nor would there have been 
such good reason to expect the Divine blessing on its administration 
— that it has been found, as a matter of historical fact, that wherever 
the Dissenting principle of no public countenance to religion has ob- 
tained a place, and just according to the proportion in which it has 
prevailed, there, and in that degree have there been weakness and in- 
security, and unsettlement, and progress from one public evil to an- 
other; while, on the other hand, just in proportion as the sound prin- 
ciple of a Religious Establishment has been upheld, have civil peace 
and security reigned. Austria under Joseph, and France at her first 
Revolution, are examples of the one ; Holland and Scotland of the 
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other. Nor is America any exception to the rule. She is too 
recent a nation in experience from which to reason against a Church 
Establishment. Her ontward prosperity clearly proceeds from 
causes independent of her religion. At the same time, such is the 
progress of Popery, Socinianism, Infidelity, and Slavery, within her 
borders, that few intelligent men count very confidently upon the sta- 
bility of her Government. Confusion and dismemberment seem to be 
preparing for her people, as well as for other nations, which publicly 
cast off the allegiance of God. It is to he remembered, moreover, that 
where religious Establishments do give rise, as in Ireland, to weakness 
of civil government, this is not owing to their principle, hut to their 
abuses and bad management, and that, with the exception of the Volun- 
tary Church Association at the present day, and the Infidel party 
who support them, there has been no such dissension among the mem- 
bers of the Established Church, and those out of her pale, on the; 
question of Establishments, as to occasion any dangerous weakness 
to civil society, nor is there even now much ground for the apprehen- 
sion of evil from this source. 

Passing from the General Principles of the Association, we come 
to an assertion of Dr. Heugh’s, that Church Establishments are in 
their very nature compulsory, and that the only appointed human 
means for upholding and extending Christ’s kingdom are the voluntary 
contributions and other exertions of the faithful. My answer to this is, 
that our Church Establishments are neither in their nature, nor, iu fact, 
compulsory — that they interfere with no man’s conscience or means — - 
that the provision which supports them has been bequeathed by indivi- 
duals, or set apart by the State in remote ages, without interfering with 
any private property, and that it is a very singular compulsion which 
no man can show that he feels. Supposing that a nation were 
anxious to establish the worship of God among its members, how 
could it bo possible to do so with less even of the shadow of compul.- 
siou than has been actually done in the case of the Established Church 
of this kingdom? Had the lands and teirids, which; at the best, 
were very unequally shaved between the Protestant Church and the 
landed proprietors at the period of the Reformation, been wholly 
given over to the latter, would it be alleged that there was any com- 
pulsion on the country now to pay them ? No. And how then can 
it be pretended that there is that compulsion in the case of the Church 
now, when, so far as the present generation is concerned, the property 
is the same, and stands precisely on the same footing ? I answer, more- 
over, that even were the Establishment supported directly from the 
revenues of the State, this would be no more than what is, and must 
be done every day iu the case of other institutions for the public, ad- 
vantage — that it would he no more than what is due to Christianity, 
without which the natioual wealth would never have amounted by 
many degrees to what it is, and that this objectiou would hold good 
against the public support of religion under the Jews, and against 
national Schools and Universities, as well as against civil Establish-. 
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rnents of Christianity. That no man’s conscience need to be wounded , 
that the Saviour cheerfully paid the Roman taxes for the support 
of false religion, and exhorted his disciples to do the same, and that 
men’s dislike to any particular cause to which a tax is, devoted, does 
not, when that cause is good, prevent the tax, with the Divine bless- 
ing, proving beneficial. 

And then, as to the other point, that the voluntary contributions 
and exertions of the faithful are the only appointed human means for 
extending the Gospel. My answer is, that it may be proved from 
■Scripture, as it has been frequently proved, that it is the duty of the 
civil magistrate, the representative of the nation, to consecrate all 
| his influence to the furtherance of the cause of Christ; that had the 

civil rulers in primitive times been Christians, it would have been 
their duty to make use of all their official power and facilities for this 
end; nor have we any ground to believe, that these would have been 
disclaimed by the primitive teachers. That in the circumstances of 
primitive times there were ample and satisfactory reasons why Chris- 
tianity should he propagated only by the voluntary efforts and contri- 
j Tuitions of its Disciples — that when there was no Christian nation 

it is preposterous to expect there should he precepts addressed to it, 
and examples of Church Establishments presented — that, in point 
of fact, the Dissenters do not trust to the efforts and contributions of 
the faithful alone, for the promotion of the Gospel — that they trust to 
;j seat-rents, of which there is no mention in Scripture, and which there 

is no security, proceed only from the faithful, and which are so far 
•| compulsory in their nature — and that they also trust to legacies and 

mortifications, which Dissenters know full well are often given, 
though voluntarily, by persons who are not Christians, and not, it 
| may be, the members of a Christian Church. Do Dissenters, when 

| acting for the fnnds, whether of their chapels or societies, receive 

money only from the faithful ? Surely not. And yet, following out 
their own principles, have they any Scripture warrant for receiving 
contributions from any but such persons?* 

I '••••• •••••••••• 

* A friend at Paisley has kindly, and unasked, sent me the following communi- 
cation. “ Mr. II—— ofX , who is a member of the Establishment, is forced, 

very reluctantly, by a deed, to pay the Rev. Dr. Thomson of Paisley, of the Relief 
Communion, one pound a-year for a seat in which he never sits, and for which ho 
only gets a few shillings yearly. Many more are in similar circumstancos, yet Dr. 
Thomson is a principal leader of the Voluntary Church Society. What the differ- 
ence between this and the payment of a certain sum, even by a Dissenting heritor, 
to a minister of the Establishment is, it is difficult to see — except that the heritor got 
value for bis money in the orginal deduction from the price of bis land, whilst Mr. 
H. and the rest get nothing." It is added. Dr. Thomson’s church is not half filled. 

“ I am informed that, if the case of the Rev. Dr. Dick of Glasgow he examined into, 
it wilt be found to be as absurd, according to his present principles, as Dr. 'Thom- 
son’s. His managers support him, it is said, chiefly hy means of feu duty upon 
land surrounding his church — and they even, I believe, take rent from a society of 
Baptists who meet in his old church. Do not these Baptists support thus a religion 
which they do not profess or approve? Does Dr. Dick, in these circumstances, 
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Next we are told, that none of the American Churches receive, 
or would consent to receive, any support from their country's 
bounty, and yet they have not fallen. My answer to this is, 
■that supposing 1 the statement to he correct, that the Americans would 
not receive any assistance from the State, and it seems far too 
sweeping to be true — they are, in this respect, quite different 
from all other churches-- that many of the Dissenters in England 
receive a small allowance from the State, and would have no 
objections to receive a larger — that the Dissenters in Ireland, in- 
cluding the Burghers, have long enjoyed a regium donum — that the 
Dissenters in the Canadas are petitioning for a share in the Clergy 
Reserves — that many Dissenters in Scotland have no objection to 
the principle of an endowment — and that we verily believe that w'ere 
an offer distinctly made to many of the Voluntary Church Associa- 
tion men, their scruples against State assistance would not be found 
so insuperable as those of their American brethren. Then we have to 
■remember, that whatever may be the sincere profession of some 
American Churches, there is great need for legislative interference 
in behalf of religion among them, as the testimony of Drs. Dwight, 
Mason, Flint, and many others, asserts — that for a long season there 
was, in the most religions parts of New England, the provision of an 
Establishment, and that there was deterioration after its withdrawal 
— that at the present moment, American Churches do receive dona- 
tions to their Sabbath Schools from the Legislature ; and au incorpo- 
ration, by charter, of their Churches and Societies, ft - om the same 
quarter — and the benefit of State interference in appointing fasts 
and preserving the rest of the Sahhatli, which are as inconsistent with 
the views of consistent Dissenters, as a State provision for the 
Clergy. We have to add, moreover, that we do not believe that the 
Established Churches of our land would fall anymore than the Churches 
of America, were there no civil support, though they would be con- 
siderably impaired, and that we are not to reason from peculiar periods, 
when God is pleased to pour out upon a church a remarkable bless- 
ing, to common and ordinary periods, when there is no such striking 
revivals. Why should not the Church of Christ in America, if 
really as flourishing as is represented, be considered as an illustration 
of the great Scripture truth, that God preserves and enlarges His 
Church, even in the most unfavourable circumstances ? Does the 
fact that the Church of Christ was purest in days of persecution prove 
that it is the duty of Rulers to persecute her ? 

Turning to the Scriptural argument, Dr. Hough tells ns, as quite 


depend solely upnn the contributions of his hearers ? The piain answer to any re- 
monstrance of tlte Baptists, supposing it to he made, would he, you get value for 
your money — yon knew the consequences when you took your church. But the 
same answer ought to be made to every heritor who cninpluius, and ail the talk 
about every man paying bis own minister, and about compulsory payment, is as ap- 
plicable to Dr. Dick’s Baptists as to any who support the Church of Scotland ; and 
yet Dr. Dick is the President of the Voluntary Church Association.” 
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conclusive of the controversy, that Jesus Christ and his Apostles 
have nowhere expressly taught that there is to be a legislative inter- 
ference to support and propagate Christianity. My answer to this 
is, that we are nowhere expressly taught in Scripture to baptize in- 
fants or to admit women to the Lord’s table — and that there is no 
Scriptural example of either iu the New Testament; and yet, that 
Dr. Heugh, without any hesitation, does both, as being quite Scrip- 
tural. We have to remember, that if Scripture nowhere expressly 
teaches the lawfulness of a Church Establishment, Scripture as little, 
on any occasion, forbids a Church Establishment, as evil or unjust — 
that there were good reasons why Christ should make no demand on 
the Jewish or Heathen powers for legislative assistance in primitive 
times, and so good reasons why there was no example of a Church 
Establishment in the first ages — that, indeed, while there was no 
Christian nation, it is absurd to expect an account of a national 
Church, any more than to expect in Scripture, notices about Bible 
| Societies, or Infant Schools, or Divinity Halls — that there are precepts 

and prophecies in the Old Testament which evidently point to Gos- 
| pel times, such as Psalm ii. 10 — 12, lxxii. 10, 11. cxxxviii. 4, 5. Isaiah 

xlix. 23. lx. 1 — 17, and which recognise the reign of Church Estab- 
lishments — that one important reason why they are not specially 
spoken of in the New Testament is, that like infant baptism, and the 
1 Sabbath, they are to be taken for granted as a remanent part of the pre- 

j yions dispensation — that, in such circumstances, it is not our duty to 

prove the Scriptural authority of Church Establishments from the 
New Testament, but the duty of opponents, to show that their prin- 
i ciple is directly repealed in the New Testament — and this is what no 

one will attempt to do. • :,i 

It is a remarkable fact, that though there was great danger 
that the Jews, who were strongly attached to their religious 
Establishment, would, when they became Christians, rear some Es- 
tablishment of Christianity, and though very many Jewish preju- 
dices are carefully guarded against in the Bible, yet there is not one 
word of caution or of warning against Church Establishments, as the 
great curse of religion — which Dissenters represent, them to be — on the 
contrary, the Jewish Establishment is spoken of with honour, and Christ 
himself throughout the whole course of his life was a regular, and so to 
speak, a rigid member of it. Supposing that Christ intended that; there 
should be Established Churches under the New Testament dispensa- 
tion, there was no need for speaking on the subject — the principle of 
religious Establishments was one of the things which remained — like 
infant baptism, it rose out of the previously established dispensation. 
Supposing, however, that Christ intended that there should be no 
Church Establishments iu Christian times, as Dissenters insist, the facts 
referred to are quite inexplicable. Church Establishments, should have 
been brought, prominentlyforward, and denounced as the most dangerous 
of evils, and suitably guarded against, and yet not a word is spoken to 
their disadvantage. YVe have to remember, moreover, that oven in the 
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New Testament, Religion and Magistracy are not studiously separated, 
as Dissenters are now so anxious to do, but are so closely connected, 
that viewing the matter most impartially, one cannot see how a magis- 
trate could scripturally discharge his office, without officially interfering 
in religion, to check evil and promote good. With regard again to 
the calls in the New Testament to Christian people to provide for 
Christian Ministers, which Dr. Hengh accounts descriptive of the only 
way in which it is lawful to propagate Christianity, 1 have to remark, 
that these exhortations were suited to the circumstances iu which the 
Gospel was, for wise reasons, placed in primitive times — that they are 
highly important for every ago, as teaching the great Doctrine that 
men arc not to labour in Christ’s cause gratis, but that they who preach 
the Gospel are to live by it — that such exhortations do not preclude 
the use of other modes of support than that actually followed in pri- 
mitive times — that the Apostle Paul himself, whatever were his 
reasons, did not live by the contributions of his Christian converts, 
and received no subsistence from many of the Churches among which 
he laboured — a clear proof that this form of support is not the only 
one which is lawful, however strong the calls to it which are to be 
found in the Epistles. 

Then we have an attempt, of Dr. Heugh’s to answer the argument 
used by the advocates of Church Establishments, that the infancy of 
Christianity was peculiar, and that the gospel owed much to miracles — 
and that, therefore, it is unsafe to reason from primitive to present 
times. He ridicules this idea, telling us, that Establishments were a 
clumsy substitute for miracles. Now, it is never contended, that es- 
tablishments came in the room of miracles, or that the former corre- 
spond, in every circumstance, and possess equal efficacy with the lat- 
ter. But it is contended, and the point is as eloar as light, that in 
propagating a new religion, miracles must have operated very advan- 
tageously, in manifold ways, and afforded various facilities, which 
would cease with their withdrawal. For instance, it is obvious, that 
the possession of miraculous powers, would not only command an 
attention for the preacher, which could not otherwise be gained, hut 
would provide food and lodging, and general subsistence for him, 
without any personal expense. Who would not be forward to en- 
tertain one, who perhaps had miraculously restored a diseased or 
dying relative ? There is no way but this, of explaining how the 
Seventy fulfilled their work, and travelled, and laboured many days, 
without any pecuniary cost. Missionaries, now-a-days, are not re- 
ceived in the same manner, nor can they act in the same way. They 
have to he supported, not by the people among whom they labour, 
but by Societies at borne ; and their widows and children have to be 
supported from the same quarter. So small was the outlay to which 
the primitive teachers were subjected, on their own account, that the 
chief collections which we read of in the New Testament, were not 
for the general cause of Missions, but for poor saints visited with 
famine. Church Establishments do not, and cannot, operate like mi- 
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raelcs, but they afford important facilities in the propagation of the 
gospel. They bring it near to multitudes, at a cheap rate, and in an 
impressive form, and approach much closer to the effects of miracles, 
than the precarious exertions of Dissenters can pretend to. It is idle 
for the Speaker to say, that the age of miracles was the very time for 
providing for those ages when there were to be no miracles, and that a 
sentence from Christ, or his Apostles, would have settled the question 
for ever. That is true — but so would a sentence from Christ or his 
Apostles, have settled many, many other disputed questions, and yet 
he has not uttered that sentence. The advocates of Church Estab- 
lishments, think the question sufficiently clear as it stands — they do 
not imagine that it needs any more express announcements — they 
see the principle of a religious Establishment clearly recognised and 
acted upon in the Old Testament — uncontradicted by any thing in 
the New— suspended for a season in primitive times for wise and 
gracious purposes, but during that suspension, more than compensated 
for by miraculous agency; and wliat more can be necessary to 
decide the lino of their duty, and the duty of Christian Rulers? 
Should Dissenters speak lightly of miracles, as they are tempted 
sometimes to do, the answer is easy. If they were so useless — if 
truth were quite sufficient of itself, why were miracles employed at all, 
and so long performed ? 

But, says Dr. Hengh, the Church cannot be made dependant on 
the State for support, without being subjected to a species of influ- 
ence from which she will reap nothing but evil. T-he State will 
select for its support, that form of Christianity which best suits its 
own purposes — it will give the same sanction to what is erroneous, 
as to what is Scriptural in its profession, constitution, and worship ; 
and will impart a secular and corrupting influence to the whole. 
Here there are many strong assertions, unsupported by any thing like 
satisfactory proof. It is not denied, that the State, from misunder- 
standing its proper province, lias not unfrequently done unwarrant- 
able things in the Church, just as she has done unwarrantable tilings 
in other departments. But, Dr. Hengh does not, and cannot, show 
that this is essential to an alliance between Church and State, or that 
the evils complained of may not be effectually prevented. Looking 
at the representation which is made in the passage which has been 
quoted, and the illustration which follows, one cannot help being 
struck with its unfairness. It is taken for granted, that all the 
errors and evils in the Church of England, are inseparable from her, 
and that she is to be held a correct specimen of all Established 
Churches, and it is also taken for granted, that the civil Magistrate 
must be some isolated being, who is adverse to the cause of true re- 
ligion, and who cares about nothing but subordinating all to tho State. 
Now, it is well known, that the Church of England is chargeable 
with many abuses and evils, which are not at all essential to her 
existence, and which her best friends have been long most anxious to 
reform that she is far from beiug the most faultless specimen of an 
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Established Church, and that the State, or civil Magistrate, is just 
another name (whatever may be individual exceptions to the con-< 
trary) for the intelligence and moral worth of the nation — the re- 
presentative of the national will, and can never, for any lengthened 
season, be at war with the enlightened sentiments of the great body 
of the nation. 

Waiving these things, however, it is assorted, that the State will 
select the form of Christianity best suited to its own views, and will 
sanction what is erroneous, and impart a corrupting influence to 
the whole. From this, one would infer, that the State, or Parliament, 
had chosen our religion for ns, and had sanctioned what is erroneous 
on purpose, and so forth. But the truth is, as every one knows, that 
our ancestors of illustrious memory, took the Scriptures and searched 
them for themselves, and drew from them what they believed to be 
the great outlines of the truth of God, and then submitted these to 
the .Legislature of the laud; and that the Legislature ratified such 
articles of faith, and worship, and discipline, as the Established reli- 
gion of the land, because, believing them to he the truth of the Scrip- 
tures, and made provision for their being taught and observed. If 
there be error iu any of these, it is the fault, not of the State, but of 
the Church ; and, happily, the Church of Scotland has reserved the 
power of amending her imperfections, and correcting her errors, in 
her own hands. She does not need to apply to the State to enable 
her to do so. She possesses the power of reform in herself. Per- 
haps the best answer to all this outcry about the pernicious operation 
of the State on the Church, is the simple fact, that dependant as the 
Church of Scotland is upon the State for support, she has been in- 
jured so little by the alliance, that Dr. Heugh has signed the same 
Confession of Faith, and observes the same worship and discipline ; 
while, it is believed, that the great body of Dissenters, without an 
Establishment, have been not less corrupted and secularized than the 
Church of Scotlaud with one. It will not do, then, to represent the 
State as necessarily working only mischief in the Church. 

There is a point in Dr. Heugh's speech, which I may just notice 
in passing; the more especially, as it is again and again alluded to by 
the other Speakers — it is the enormous wealth of the Established 
Churches. I need not remind my readers, that supposing this to be 
true, that it would be no objection to the principle of an Established 
Clnu-oh — that over-much wealth is an evil which can he corrected. 
But I notice the objection, to say, that the grossest exaggerations 
prevail as to the emoluments of the Established Churches — that their 
members rejoice in the inquiries which arc at present making, with a 
view of arriving at the truth on the subject, and that whether the 
wealtli be large or small, it at least impoverishes no one, any moro 
than so much property iu the hands of private individuals. 

As to the Church of Scotland, I shall take leave to quote, from 
Dr. Cleland’s Statistics, the following passages. “ In the County 
of Lanark, with a population of 316,700 souls, there are only 51 
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Parochial Clergymen. The average stipend, exclusive of manse and 
debe is L 253 13s. 2d. If the boll ot victual be taken at tin, low 
price ’of 18s., the maintenance of the Parochial Clergy would be only 
t0 each individual in the county. Again, speaking ol the city 
of Glasgow, and including the Dissenting as well as the Established 
Church Clergy, lie says, although there arc 82 places of worship in the 
city and suburbs, there are only 58 Clergymen who receive stipend, 

’ val . v i» ff from L.150 to L.500 per annum. Few are so low as the 
minimum, and otdy two reach the maximum. The average stipend 
0 f Clergy of all denominations, in. the city and suburbs, is within a 
small fraction of L.268. If the maintenance of the whole Clergy 
was chargeable to each individual iu the community, it would only 
amount to Is. 5|d. in the year— a sum, small indeed, when compared 
with the important benefit received.” The simple fact that there are 
two Societies connected with the Church of Scotland, one to maintain 
and educate the orphan sons of Clergymen, .and another to maintain and 
educate their orphan daughters, is a clear proof, that there is none of 
that enormous wealth in the Church which is commonly supposed. 

With regard again to the Church of England, it appears from a state- 
ment of Lord Henley’s, made the other day, and founded on returns in 
I 1815, that, in the Churchof England, there are436Ilivings under £150; 

and 1350, or triple or quadruple the whole number of the Secession and 
Relief Churches in Scotland, are below £70 ; and some go as low as £10 
1 or £12 ; 2626 have no houses, and 2183 have houses, value only £2 or 

1 £3, Putting-tile first named numbers together, it appears, that 5711 

livings, or more than one-half the whole livings ol the Church ot 
England and Wales, cost only between £700,000 and £800,000, at the 
very highest calculation. Lord Harrowby, in a speech delivered m 
1811, states the whole number of livings under £150 at 4000; and 
then remarks — “ It had been supposed that these consisted chiefly of 
parishes where the population wassinall, and the duty light, hut this was 
not the case. Above 600 of them in 180 1, (and since then the popula- 
tion has mightily increased, while the value of money hasfallen,) had a 
population of from 500 to 1 000 ; and near 500 a population above 1 000 
persons ; — of these 79, had between 2 and 3000, 35 between 3 and 
4000, 17 between 4 and 5000, 10 between 5 and 6000, and 22 above 
6000.” In 15 parishes in which the revenue of (he Churcli was £13 15, 
there was a population of 208,000 persons. In 492 parishes, with 
livings under £150, and a population of more than 1000, (excluding 
Birmingham and Halifax,) there were 1,200,000 persons, and yet 
the aggregate revenue of the Church was only £42,646. From a 
statement of the Rev. Dr. Bridge’s, recently made up, and to the 
accuracy of which he pledges himself, (founding it on I arli.unentai y 
documents, and other sources of information,) it appears that the 
whole aggregate revenues of the Church of England and Wales, in- 
cluding those of Bishops, Deans and Chapters, and Benoficed Gleigy- 
men, amount only to £2,142,000, a considerable contrast to the 12 
millions, and millions upon millions, of which Dissenters talk so 
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credulously. Remembering that there are 1 1,000 parishes in England 
and Wales, this sum, equally divided, would not afford £200 to each 
parish Minister, and divided among the whole population of Great 
Britain, it would he little more than half a crown to each person ! 
After this it surely will not be said, that it is nothing but mercenary 
motives which induce men to enter the Established Churches as 
Ministers, and then to fight for their continuance; such a charge 
might bo brought with as good reason ag'ainst the Dissenting as against 
the Established Church Clergy. 

The next point in Dr. Ileugh’s speech which needs animadversion, 

is the affirmation as to the numbers of the Dissenters that the 

numbers of the Establishment are decidedly in the minority and 

that it is undeniable that the Dissenters are a very large majority. 
Now we deny this in toto, and challenge any Dissenter to the* proof 
of it. It is quite common for Dissenters to take for granted that they 
are the great majority in the nation, and people are apt to believe 
what they hear often repeated, but we have never yet had the slightest 
proof of such a point ; on the contrary, all the data within our reach 
most distinctly discountenance such an assumption. To go no farther 
than the Edinburgh Almanack, we find that the whole number of 
Dissenting Chapels in Scotland, counting Episcopalians, is about 650 ; 
and that the whole number of Churches and Chapels &c., in connexion 
with the Church of Scotland, is about 1100;— and howtben the Dissen- 
ters can be a very large majority of the population, especially when we 
take into account, how small and insignificant many of their Congre- 
gations are, it is somewhat difficult to see. It has been common 
to account Glasgow quite the head-quarters of Dissent, nowhere is it 
supposed to be stronger, and Dissenters arc always most numerous in 
large towns, because there the Church accommodation is least adequate : 
yet it appears from Dr. Clelartd’s Statistics, that those professing the 
religion of the Established Church, are 104,162, while those profess- 
ing the endless forms of Dissent, are, with the exception of the Roman 
Catholics, only 7 1 ,299, and doubtless wore the Statistics of a great 
many of our large towns, as accurately taken, the result would be the 
same, or rather more favourable to the Establishment. 

I do not happen to have by mo any recent data for ascertaining 
the proportion which Dissenters bear to Churchmen in England; but 
I have no doubt that the number of actual Dissenters has been as 
greatly exaggerated, as the wealth of the Established Church; and 
that a little inquiry will dissipate the one prejudice as certainly as 
the other. The parochial cures in England amount to between 
10 and 1 1,000. Now it is a remarkable fact, that the number of Dis- 
senting Ministers licensed in England and Wales from 1760 to 1810, 
was only .56/2, not above two to a county in a year. The licenses 
for Chapels were indeed much more numerous, but as Chapels are not 
ot much consequence without Ministers, the disparity is easily explained 
by the same Chapel having three or four licenses according to its suc- 
cessive changes and enlargement; and it is to be remembered, more- 


over, that the period included within the years spoken of, was the 
very period when Methodism arose in England. I need scarcely add, 
as it is well known, that the Methodists there, greatly exceed all other 
denominations of Dissenters, and that they may be regarded almost as 
part of tho Established Church. Perhaps, it may be added that from 
a statement lately made, bearing the marks of authenticity, it appears 
that only a fourth part of the whole population of Lancashire belongs 
to the Dissenters, and yet it is well known that Lancashire has long 
been overrun with Roman Catholics, and perhaps contains more 
Dissenters than any other County in England. 

In forming a judgment upon such a point as the relative numbers 
of Churchmen and Dissenters, it is important to bear in mind, that 
Dissenting Chapels include all Dissenters, or, rather are seated for far 
more than there are actually existing Dissenters, whereas in our large 
towns there arc multitudes baptized, and in connexion with tho Esta- 
blished Church, who, owing to tho inadequacy of Church accommoda- 
tion, are not comprehended within tho walls of its Churches. We 
know not a few Churchmen and their families, who, from absolute 
necessity, are obliged to sit in Dissenting Chapels but who keep up 
their Connexion with the Church, by partaking of tho Lord’s Supper, 
and having their children baptized in the Establishment. It is also 
important to our present object, to remember that supposing Dissenters 
to be numerically stronger than the members of the Establishment, 
that they were the great majority — yet it is a sad mistake to conclude, 
as Dr. Heugh seems to intimate, that they are therefore all enemies 
to the Establishment, and longf’or her subversion. With the exception 
of the Secession Church, the Relief Church, and the Independent 
Churches, and not even with the whole of these — all the remaining 
Dissenters in Scotland are friends to the principle of a Church 
Establishment; and would reform, not destroy, the existing Establish- 
ment. We can make it out by liberal calculation, that after balancing' 
the hostile with the friendly Dissenters in Scotland, there is not above 
150,000 persons— not the population of Glasgow, to support the 
Voluntary Church Association, and yet we are to be told that the 
Dissenters are the great majority of the nation. What, if almost a half 
of the Dissenters in Scotland were more opposed to the present 
proceedings of Dr. Heugh and his party, thau they are opposed to 
the Established Church 1 

I am not so well informed as to the state of feeling on the part of 
the English Dissenters to the Establishment there, but 1 have reason 
to know that they are not so hostile as some of our Dissenting friends 
in Scotland imagine — that they are anxious for Church reform, but 
not for subversion; at least, they have as yet, got up no Church de- 
stroying Association, though one would think that they had better 
reason than their Brethren here. Tho Methodists are understood to 
have a strong leaning to the Church, and they are the most powerful 
party. W e happen to have heard rather rigid Baptists, when speak- 
ing of the English Church, say, that it was a different thing to dig- 
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approve of erecting tlie English Church at first, and to wish to pull 
her down now — and with a few uninfluential exceptions, it would seem 
that the recently elected Members of Parliament, who may be held 
to represent the sentiments of the Electors, propose nothing farther 
than Church reform, in which they are seconded by the warmest and 
best friends of both Establishments. Even Joseph Hume and 
William Cobbett, if they can be trusted, wish for nothing more than 
to assimilate the English to the Scotch Church Establishment. 
May it not he the dread of the stability which this will confer upon 
the principle of a Church Establishment, which is animating the 
Dissenters to such unusual virulence and zeal? 

But, says Dr. Hough, there is a common fallacy' as to the numbers 
of the Establishment ; though the Establishment be more numerous 
than any single body of Dissenters, she is much less numerous than 
the whole combined ; and then it is always taken for granted, that 
the Establishment is one, whereas she comprehends within, almost 
as many sects as are without, her pale. W e have seen how much 
truth there is in the first part of the assertion, and now as to tho 
second part. Though not distinctly stated, it is obviously insinuated 
that there are a great many Arminians aud Pelagians, and Anti- 
nomians, aiul Allans, and Socinians, in the Established Churches. 
These are the only sects to which the speaker call refer. Now, not 
to speak of the gross censoriousness and uncharitableness which 
such a charge conveys— not to speak of the utter want of proof with 
which, it is made— not to speak of the profession which is made by the 
persons alluded to, of the doctrines of our Confession, or of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and that, with some exceptions, the experience of 
Ministers of the Established Church is in direct contradiction to the 
insinuations of Dr. Hough, (and they should at least be as well 
acquainted with the subject as lie,)— -not to speak of these things, — 
does the speaker not see how easily the charge can be retorted Upon 
Dissenting Congregations ? Are all Dr. Hough’s people staunch 
Calvinists j Are there no Arminians, or Pelagians, or Socinians, or 
Antinomians, among the Congregations of the ministers of the 
Voluntary Church Association? Wo verily believe that there are as 
many among them as in the Established Church, only we would fain 
hope that there are not a great many in either. If Dr. Ueugh will 
take the trouble to inquire into the history of members of Socinian 
Congregations, the lowest and the worst (if all sects, wo are much 
mistaken if he will not find that as great a number of them were 
once Burghers or Baptists as members of the Established Chnrch ; 
at least this is the result of our inquiries. 

1 pass over the bitter way in which Dr. Hough attempts to expose 
the common fallacy' of which lie speaks, (which, by r the bye, only ex- 
poses himself,) by asking to what sect (Icorgc the Fourth belonged, 
and the Duke of Cumberland, and Phillpots, and Marsh, and Mant. 
Why, they belonged to tho Church of England. Some of thorn may 
have been unsuitable members of that Church ; but something more 





than a sneer will be necessary to convince us that they do not sin- 
cerely profess the doctrine of the Church of England. If Dr. Heugli 
point at their Arininianism, is it necessary to remind him that tho 
Thirty-nine Articles admit of such an interpretation, and are so inter- 
preted by some of the most holy men in the Church of England. If 
he point at their lives, I suppose that the lives of some of the persons 
named, are as pine and irreproachable as Dr. Hough’s. If unsuitable 
membership is to be a valid objection against a Church, perhaps some 
will remind him, that even in the Saviour’s family there was a Judas, 
and that Ernond the late murderer, of infamous memory, was a rigid 
Antiburgher. It is indeed a high farce for a man of Dr. Ileugh’s 
attainments to speak contemptuously of such men as Phillpots and 
Marsh, the one of whom could, with his tongue or his pen blow all the 
speeches of the Voluntary Church Association men to rags and tatters 
in half an horn-, while the other lias probably forgotten more theologi- 
cal learning than Dr. Heugli and his friends have ever known. Pray 
to what .sect does Dr. Heugh’s interesting friend, the member elect for 
the Linlithgow Burghs belong — the great patron of the Voluntary 
Church Association, and the hope of the party— and at the same 
time one of the memorable ten who voted all acknowledgment of 
Providence in the Cholera to be cant and humbug ? 

Tho next point of any importance in Dr. Heugh’s speech is the 
sort of defence which he makes of the present union of Dissenters with 
the infidel party, in order to dissolve the connexion between Church 
and State. He acknowledges that infidels hold the same sentiments with 
the V oluntary Church Association on this subject ; but then he says, so 
do they coincide in reform and civil liberty, and universal education, 
aud a thousand other every-day questions, and that their views as to 
Church Establishments are not to be prejudiced by this coincidence— 
Now, if, as is here confessed, the Infidels and the Dissenters are at one, 
and it might he added Socinians and Roman Catholics too, why are 
they not admitted members of the Voluntary Chnrch Association ? 
Why will that Society hold out to the public that none but Evange- 
lical Dissenters are eligible as members ? There is either gross in- 
consistency, or there is the cunning of seeking- to obtain all the assis- 
tance of such an alliance, without any of its reproach ; and is such 
conduct manly and straight forward, or is it mean and cowardly ? 
But is it a right or a Christian thing for Evangelical Dissenters to be 
united with Infidels and Socinians and Roman Catholics ? Does this 
argue much for the soundness of their religious principle ? Jt may be 
of a piece with their practice in adhering to and upholding Socinians 
at home and Socinians abroad, in the Bible aud Apocrypha Society 
cause ; but is it consistent with the rules of Scripture? Js it consist- 
ent with Dr. Heugh’s own practice in seceding from his brethren on 
the Bible question? 

It is said, however, that they agree with Infidels and Roman Catho- 
lics in this aud mauy other questions. Now, admitting this, is it not 
fitted to shake their confidence in the soundness of the sentiments 
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which they hold, that they agree with the enemies of what is dearest 
to them? Do they not see that this is not a common every-day 
question, — that it is a religious one in which Infidels join only from 
hatred to Christianity, of which they seem to know better than Dis- 
senters that Church Establishments are important outworks. Do 
Dissenters not see that they create a disunion between themselves and 
those with whom they arc united in all that is valuable— that nothing 
can justify their combination with Infidels, unless they are prepared to 
say, that the blessings of civil liberty, which they imagine to be at stake, 
precious as they are, are superior to the blessings of true religion— 
and that of all seasons the present is most unsuitable for such an 
alliance, when the country is not only warm with political excitement, 
hut when the forces of Infidelity and Popery, both here and throughout 
Europe and America, are leagued together with unusual violence, to 
uproot pure Christianity from the earth? Surely the time when 
enemies combine, is not the season for friends who have a common 
cause deeply at heart, to divide and join issue with the foe. High 
authority has told us, that the companion of fools or irreligious men 
shall be destroyed. Dissenters will, doubtless, one day regret their 
present friendships. I might remark upon the assertion, that Infidels 
and Dissenters are agreed upon civil liberty, and universal education) 
&o. I might show, that if truly religious men, it is impossible that 
they ean hold the same views on these and many other points. I 
might ask how they are to have a universal education without an es- 
tablishment of schools, and whether any religion is to be taught in 
those schools, and how Dissenters will settletheso points with infidels — 
but I pass on to fresh topics. Before doing so, however, I may just 
allude to the assertion, that if the Dissenters are leagued with Infidels 
arid Socinians, and Homan Catholics, Churchmen are leagued with 
Anti-reformers, just as if a man who could not go all the length of the 
Reform Bill cannot be a Christian, or as if all Churchmen were op- 
posed to civil and ecclesiastical Reform, or as if an Anti-reformer, and 
an Infidel, arid Socinian all stood upon the same footing. 

In answer to the objection that the Voluntary Church Association 
will have the effect of breaking up Christian friendships, and creating 
bad feelings, Dr. Heugh tells 11s, that no great question can be 
agitated without doing the same. Now it is admitted that the mere 
circumstance of stirring bad feelings, is of itself no proof of the bad- 
ness of a cause— -but it is certainly a reasou for men being very careful 
as to the cause in which they embark, and being well persuaded of its 
truth and importance, and also of the means which they employ to 
secure it. It is no subordinate matter which should be allowed to 
divide Christians, already sufficiently divided. Men of the world may 
without much mischief, be alienated from each other. But it is a dif- 
ferent thing as to Christians. Here the evil is unspeakable, especially 
in present circumstances, far greater it is believed than can be com- 
pensated for by any opposing good. What a handle and a triumph 
will the divisions produced by the Voluntary Church Association 






afford to the infidel, and irreligious and profane ? Will these be 
balanced by any good which Dissenters are likely to secure on the 
other side, or will the one justify the other ? 

Towards the conclusion nf his speech, Dr. Heugh, when vindicat- 
ing Dissenters from many supposed indignities, which, so far as I know, 
exist only in his own fancy, states, that they are publicly told, up to 
this hour, that so little principle is amongst them, that the only reason 
why they continue to exist in any considerable numbers, is the want 
of what is called Church Accommodation. Now, taking this represen- 
tation to be correct, which we unequivocally deny — admitting the 
truth of what is here alleged as a charge against Churchmen, we must 
remind tho speaker that there is no small ground for it, and that to 
our certain knowledge there are not, a few reckoned among the Dis- 
senters, who, so far as principle is concerned, hold a very slight 
connexion with them. No one who has gone much abroad among 
the people, whether of our country or city parishes, and met with 
Dissenters generally, can he ignorant that a great many of them 
speak exceedingly lightly of the causes which separate them from the 
Establishment. Often have we heard, and others with whom we 
are acquainted have been told by them— that it is all one whether 
they belong to the Kirk or the Secession— that it makes no difference 
—that their father or mother happened to he Dissenters before them, 
and that this is the reason why they are Dissenters— that they could 
not get room in the Established Church — that they had some misun- 
derstanding with the last minister — that the Secession Chapel is 
nearer and more convenient — that they would leave at present* but 
that other people are leaving, and that they do not like to abandon to 
poverty the man whom they have called. Not to speak of those, who, in 
spite of these very powerful Scriptural arguments for schism, have of late 
years been returning to the bosom of the Establishment, who does not 
know, that when any little office happens to be vacant, which requires 
attendance on the Established Church, such as the office of parochial 
schoolmaster, or that of church beadle, or matron to a public inslitu- 
tion, or the place of servant in a family who require the servants to 
attend the Established Church with themselves, who does not know, 
that ui any of these cases there are crowds of applicants from among 
the Dissenters, strongly recommended too by Dissenting Ministers, 
who seem to wish to put their friends uudet- the wing of falling Anti- 
christ, and that there is rarely, if any objection, to sink their Dissen- 
terism, and conform to the Established Church? So slight is the 
tenure winch Dissenters hold over their people, and so slight the hold 
winch the people themselves hold over their principles 

But to return to the question of Church Accommodation, whatever 
Ur. Heugh may imagine, it is a certain fact, that the want of it has 
been an important mean of swelling the ranks of Dissenters, and of 
“^ their nui r b ? rs - . can "»t b e otherwise ; the inadequacy 
destn t r, AcCOmmodat r m ma »y .of our towns is such, that if men 
- g <eep up attendance on religions ordinances at all, they have 
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no alternative but to take seats in the Dissenting Chapel. Whence 
but from this cause is it that so many chapels are built, not for the 
glory of God, or the advancement of true religion, but as pecuniary 
speculations in which men may profitably employ their money ? They 
know that there is a great want of Church Accommodation in a par- 
ticular district — that, however desirous people may be, they cannot 
obtain a place in the parish church, aud so they calculate, that by 
building a convenient chapel, they may get a fair return for their 
money. It is impossible to give any adequate idea of the fearful want of 
accommodation in the Established Churches. Means are at present, I 
understand, in operation throughout the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, 
for bringing the facts of the’case into view, and doubtless the public 
will be startled and astonished when they are submitted to them in 
April. I may just mention, that in Glasgow alone, after including all 
the accommodation supplied by Dissenting chapels, there are, it ap- 
pears from Dr. Cleland’s Statistics, still not less than 20,000 persons 
for whom there is no accommodation, either in church or chapel ; and 
the case in many other towns must be much the same. The Church 
Accommodation in London, according to Dr. Blomfleld, its Bishop, 
than whom a more intelligent and zealous clergyman does not exist, j 

is not a tenth of what it should be, and of what is necessary. The 
Rev. Mr. Yates, in a pamphlet published in 1813, states, from an 
accurate estimate, that taking a circle within eight miles of St. Paul’s, 

London, and not including the city, there are two divisions of parishes, 
one of which contains 38 parishes, and 1 8 1 ,882 inhabitants, and another 
division of 55 parishes, and a population of 970,668, and that of these 
there is Church Accommodation onlyfor 59,000 of the one, and 1 10,000 
of the other, leaving, after a deduction of 30,000 accommodated in 
Episcopal Chapels, not less than a united number of 953,000 who can 
find no accommodation in the English Church, in London and its 
neighbourhood alone. Supposing that there should be one-half only 
of the whole number for whom it is necessary to provide seats, still 
this leaves nearly half a million necessarily strangers to the instruction 
of the Established Church. Turning to the largest number, it is found 
to be almost equal to the population of nine English counties, having 
been 16 or 1700 parish churches — and it is to be remembered, that 
instead of growing lighter, the evil is growing deeper and deeper from 
year to year. Daring the last two years, the state has not supplied in 
England, accommodation for above 200,000 persons. Private sub- 
scriptions, legacies, and bequests have provided Church Accommoda- 
tion for rather more, that is together for about half a million, which 
is not nearly keeping pace with the increase of the population, with- 
out considering the immense previous population which had not been 
supplied. So great is the want of Church A ccommodation, that we 
have it on the testintony of the Bishop of London, that whenever a 
new Church is built aud opened, it is immediately filled, and what is 
still more gratifying, that whenever a school is attached to it, and an 
acceptable minister provided, a visible improvement in the moral 


character of the neighbourhood appears. Such being a few of tbe facts 
of the case, how is it possiblo to be otherwise, than that many should 
be Dissenters from the mere want of Church Accommodation. There 
is no choice in the matter — nor do we regret that those who cannot 
find accommodation in the Established Church should find it in the 
Dissenting Chapel. We rejoice in it. Better far that men be Dis- 
senters than that they grow up in infidelity or insensible to all reli- 
gious impressions whatever ; but how unfavourable to the Established 
Churches of the land is such a posture of things. Is this giving them 
any justice ? Is it not destroying them with mismanagement ? Could 
any system work as it ought to do, encompassed with such disadvan- 
tages ? 

Passing over Mr. Ewing’s speech, which contains no matter for 
additional remark, we come to that of Mr. Harvie, brother Secretary 
with Dr. Hough. This Speech was very shortly reported in the former 
account, though from the space which it occupies in the present 
report, we would think that it must have been one of the most 
important. 1 must confess, that 1 do not differ in opinion from tbe 
Reporter, who thought that all which it contained might be con- 
densed into a small compass. Instead, like a good speech, of being 
injured, it gained by abridgment. 

The gentleman sets out with telling us, that Church Establish- 
ments promote infidelity — that churchmen teach tho infidel to identify 
Establishments with Christianity— that lie hates Christianity, because 
of the grievances of an Establishment which he is compelled to endure 
— that the support of the State leads him to think that Christianity 
could not stand of itself, and so is riot from above — arid that Church 
Establishments are thus guilty of rearing a very formidable objection 
to Divine Revelation. The same idea is repeated by two or three 
of the subsequent speakers, but a more silly or absurd objection was 
never started. We have read a competent share of tho publications 
put forth by Infidels, ancient and modern, but we never met with this 
objection to the Divinity of Christianity before. Tbe first place where 
we meet with it is in the speech of a Christian Minister: I suppose 
that it is so weak that even an Infidel would be ashamed to use it. 
Mi. Harvie represents it as a common and prevailing objection. We 
beg leave to ask the proof of its existence. My answer to it, suppos- 
ing it to exist, would be, that Infidels pay nothing, or next to nothing, 
for the maintenance of the Established Church — that they can, and 
do, distinguish hetweon Christianity and an Establishment— that they 
see Christianity thrive among the Dissenters of this country, accord- 
ing to their own account, without any connexion with the State 

ru of Po P ei- y> ttle y see it prosper in Ireland, in spite 

of the Establishment — that they see it, according to certain represen- 
tations, flourish in America, without any aid from the State; lie 

would, then, be a blind Infidel who still thought Christianity identi- - 
cal with an Establishment, and that it would perish without such 
assistance. But we ask who constitute the great body <jf our Infidels ? 
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According to this objection, they should be those who labour under 
the grievance of being brought into contact with the Establishment, 
and who have to pay teind or tithe, which was never their own. 
And is, then, the chief share of the Infidelity of our country to be 
found among them? Are our heritors or farmers remarkable for 
their Infidelity ? Is not Infidelity rather to he found among those 
who do not pay even the semblance of a farthing to our Establish- 
ments the poor, and ignorant, and neglected, whom the Eatablish- 
ment has not reached, and whom Dissenters have not even attempted to 
reach? Have not Infidels always before their eyes the holy lives of 
multitudes, both in and out of the Establishment, and are not these, 
and many other things, obvious proofs of the Divinity of Chris- 
tianity, quite independent of a Civil Establishment of Religion ? 

W ere there any weight in such an idle notion, I can scarcely call 
it a serious objection, we ought to meet with no Infidels in America, 
or with a very few, whatever we met with in this country. But what 
is the fact? Is it not notorious that Infidelity abounds in the United 
States, from men in the highest office downwards, and that it is 
spreading more boldly and virulently than even in our own country 
— that it appeal’s from Ferrall’s Ramble, in the United States last 
year, there are not less than 20,000 avowed Infidels in New York 
alone, and that they have professed their infidelity, within these two or 
three years? — Did the way in which the inhabitants of New York con- 
ducted themselves under the recent visitation of the Cholera, discover 
more faith or Infidelity ? — But to proceed farther, does Mr. Harvie 
seriously believe that many Infidels, much less all, would be reclaimed 
by the abolition of our Church Establishments ? — They would be very 
silly and inconsistent Infidels to stop short with this, Both in 
America and in England, they might say, “ the Sabbath is not a Divine 
institution — it is a mere human device, for it is upheld and guarded 
by the Statute-book. The State must blot out all enactments on the 
subject from its code, and leave the Sabbath to itself before we can he - 
convinced that it has come from God. We will not be cheated out 
of the seventh part of our time, which is more valuable to us than the 
tithe paid to the English Church, on the pretence that this is the 
work of God, when all that we have for it is the law of the land; 
apart from which the Sabbath would perish.” Mr. Harvie and his 
friends who have discovered this new argument for Infidelity, will, 
with great consistency, support any proposals which may be made to 
the new Parliament for the better observance of the Sabbath, 

I do not believe that any man was ever made an Infidel by the fact 
of there being Civil Establishments of Christianity in this Protestant 
land. If any profess this to have been the case, they must either 
have been Infidels before, or they must have been so weak that any 
thing would be sufficient to make them Infidels. With equal, or 
superior, reason, they might become Infidels, because of tho abuses 
of Christianity or the bad lives of Clu'istians, and this, consistently 
followed out, would leave no Christians in the world at all. If Church 
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Establishments are the grand nourishes of Infidelity, why do Infidels 
unite so warmly with Dissenters in crying for their subversion they 
should rather, as they valuo their cause, have kept them up with all their 
abuses uncorrected. But while I believe that no one has ever been 
made an Infidel, in the way alleged, I must remind Mr. Harvie, that 
there are other ways in which a man is far more likely to be led into 
Infidelity. I can conceive few things more fitted to make a man 
doubt of the reality of religion than to see men who make a great pro- 
fession of Christianity abandoning their former principles— speaking 
lightly of the Reformers, whom once they revered— sowing strife and 
dissension among Christians — leaguing together with men to whom 
they have always been most bitterly opposed — calling in even the aid 

of Infidelity perverting the Scriptures to speak their own sentiments 

by the views which they advocate, throwing doubts over the justice 

of what God lias himself sanctioned— and conjuring up silly objec- 
tions to Christianity wlpch not even an Infidel ever thought of urging. 

The next point, in the speech of Mr. Harvie which deserves notice, 
is the modest way in which he puts forward the Voluntary Church 
Association as a sort of mediator and director to keep Parliament 
right when dividing the spoil of Church Establishments. The samo 
idea is mooted in the prospectus of the New Secession Church Maga- 
zine, to which so many of the Voluntary Church Association orators 
have publicly promised to contribute. These modest men, counting 
without their host., take for granted that Church Establishments are 
about to be abolished root and branch. Aware that there may bo 
considerable convulsions and commotions, some shakings of private 
property in the struggle, and that their coadjutors, the Infidels and the 
Papists,' may perhaps make a race for a share of what has belonged 
to the Church, not being quite so scrupulous about endowments as 
the Secession and Rcliefhavc lately become ; aware of these things, 
the Dissenters propose to step forward aud instruct Parliament as to 
what is private and what is public property, to restrain violence, and 
procure the abolition in a constitutional way. They have the assur- 
ance to tell us that it is out of a regard to the safety of the State, as 
well as the interests of religion, that they are moving in the present 
course. 

. Now, not to speak of the silliness of a handful of Dissenting Minis - 
ters, backed by an ill-filled Chapel of tradesmen and mechanics, talk- 
ing in this style, and setting themselves forward as the only pious, 
and intelligent, and patriotic men in tho nation, I would take leave to 
remind Mr. Harvie, that supposing the consummation which they so 
ardently desire to ho as near and sure as we believe it to be the re- 
verse, that so far from acting the part of umpires and moderators, the 
Voluntary Church Association are the most violent anarchists — that 
no enemy could be more intemperate than they are — that these 
speeches, and his own in particular, abound in language against Clnu’ch 
Establishments aud Churchmen, such as it never has been my fortune 
to meet with in the writings of infidels — that if their words are to l)Q 
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considered as an index of their actions, the Establishment would be 
as safe, if not safer, in the hands of unbelievers than of Dissenting 
Ministers — that we would far rather be at the mercy of the State, 
much blackguarded as she is by the Speakers, except when they look 
to her as the destroyer of Establishments, than we would be at the 
mercy of such self-styled legislators— that in that case at least, we 
would not have to encounter the revengeful edge of envy, and that so 
far from being umpires, we bold the Dissenters and their friends to 
be morally responsible, so far as their influence extends, for the 
tumult and the bloodshed which resistance to the legal demands of 
the Establishment, in some cases and quarters, creates. 

The Dissenters need not trouble themselves about their new office, 
until they have found men in the country more violent than themselves, 
and they will look in vain for them either in the Government or in 
Parliament. Since, however, they have taken upon themselves an 
onerous office, without inquiring whether the nation wishes their 
assistance or not, they may occupy their leisure time, which seems to 
be rather abundant, in considering such questions as the following : — 
It being assumed that church property is national property, not only 
for regulation but also for alienation, what is to be done with all that 
land held by private individuals, such as the Dukes of Hamilton and 
Buccleugh, which originally belonged to the Church, and so to the 
nation, and which still can be very easily distinguished, greatly ex- 
ceeding all that is at present held by the Church, and for which no 
sort of public service is rendered? What is to be done with the lay 
tithes in England, which have been bought and sold for centuries, 
but which belong to the nation, because formerly belonging to the 
Church, and compared with which the actual tithes are small ? What 
is to be done with the free teinds of Scotland, in the hands of heri- 
tors ? What is to be done with all those Churches, and Chapels, and 
Schools which have been endowed in both Establishments by private 
individuals, after the Voluntary model — a very great number of the 
parish Churches of England belonging to this number ? What is to 
he done with our Colleges and Parish Schools, Chaplaincies in the 
navy and army, Chaplaincies in prisons and bridewells, Chaplaincies in 
Parliament, the laws and regulations pertaining to the Sabbath, which 
all savour more or less of the principle of a religious Establishment ? 

Passing over the specimen of his acquaintance with church history, 
with which Mr. Harvie favours us, when he informs ns that the 
Voluntary System was in healthy operation for nearly 300 years, and 
that to a departure from it may be traced nearly all the evils which 
have so grievously afflicted the Church. Passing this over with the 
simple remark, that it is contradicted by the abuses and corruptions 
which the Epistles of the New Testament show us prevailed in the 
primitive Church ; that it is contradicted by the whole history of the 
first three centuries ; that the friends of Church Establishments now, 
arc not responsible for errors and abuses which may have crept into 
the religious establishment of Constantine ; that, in point of fact, his 
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Establishment was at the time, and for a considerable season after- 
wards, of decided advantage to the Christian world, which may all he 
learned by reference to so common a work as Milner’s Church His- 
tory.* Passing over these things as well known to those who are 
even slightly acquainted with ecclesiastical records, we come to the 
following tissue of assertions — that the union of Church and State 
infallibly gives up the management of the Church, in a great degree, 
to irreligious men ; that because the kingdom of Christ is righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, and belongs only to regene- 
rated men, therefore such characters as Henry VIII. and Charles II. 
had no right to interfere with the Church, and that the Episcopalians 
and Roman Catholics in Parliament greatly exceed the Presbyterians, 
therefore they may force upon the Church of Scotland any degrading 
stipulations which they please in return for her endowments. 

Now, keeping these assertions in view, I beg leave to reply, tliat 
the management of the Established Church is not given up to irreli- 

I gious men — that her standards most loudly condemn all irreligion — 
that the management is kept wholly within the Church as distinct 
from the State — that where irreligious men contrivo to enter the 
Church, and to remain there, and to have any influence in its rniiriage- 
ment, that this springs from patronage, and will die with patronage — 
that there were few such when patronage had no existence — that in 
Scotland the State has nothing to do with the Church in the matter 
of management, and that if wo would see irreligious men have great 
influence in religious matters, we need look no farther than to the 
Relief and Dissenting congregations, with their chapels. Who does 
not know the power, direct or indirect, of a rich shareholder in a 
chapel, though his Christianity may be very doubtful ? 

* “ That roynlutiou which abolished Hie Pagan form of the Roman Empire, 
which threw Satan from the seat in which be had so long and so furiously perse- 
cuted the followers of Christ, and converted that power which had hitherto been 
employed to oppress and crush the Christian Church, into an instrument of pro- 
tecting and favouring her, deserves ever to be commemovated as one of the most 
signal triumphs gained by our exalted Redeemer over his open and malicious foes ; 
and, as such, it is held forth and celebrated iu the prophecies of the New Testa- 
ment. But this, like many other deliverances wrought, before and since, by the 
right hand of the Lord, was greatly abused. By injudiciously and sinfully pouring 
wealth into the Church— lavishing riches and honours on her ministers — modelling 
the external form of her government after that of the Empire, and interposing civil 
authority, accompanied with penalties, in matters which were purely religious, a 
secular spirit was fostered, the simplicity of gospel-worship overwhelmed by pomp 
and ceremony, the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions iu many instances confounded, 
and the corruptions already existing in the Chuvch fomented and aggravated. 
From a variety of causes, among which the decline of the Roman Empire, the 
ignorance and barbarism of the kingdoms into which it was dismembered, and the 
divisions which reigned among them, hold a conspicuous place — the Man of Sin 
gradually rose to power, until at last he appeared as ‘ that Wicked/ described in 
Scripture, < who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that 
is worshipped, so that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God.’ ” — Testimony of the Original Seceders, p. 8. 
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As to what right Henry VIII. and Charles II. had to interfere in 
the Church of Christ, I have to ask whether Mr. Harvie would have 
been satisfied had these been good men instead of being the reverse — 
and if not, what is the use, or the fairness, of appealing to sucli par- 
ticular cases. I hold that, as kings, armed with that most important 
and responsible of gifts, civil power, it not only was lawful, but it 
was their duty, in common with Parliament, to make provision for 
the pure establishment of Christianity in the land — that the fact of 
some kings using too much temporal power in religious matters, is no 
reason for making no use of temporal power at all, hut for employing 
that measure of it which is legitimate and scriptural— that to imagine 
that a Christian is disqualified, by his office of Chief Magistrate, from 
using all his influence, public as well as private, in behalf of the king- 
dom of Christ, (though that be one of the very ends of the appoint- 
ment of his office,) is a most absurd and infidel notion— that the duties, 
neither of a magistrate nor of any other holder of office, are destroyed 
by his individual wickedness— that to suppose that they are so destroy- 
ed, is to make sin the excuse of siu, and to suppose that they are 
destroyed also for the ends of education and civil liberty, as well as 
for those of religion. That there were as many wicked kings among 
the Jews, and wicked kings among Gentiles, as ever sat on the throne 
of England, and yet, that God not only permitted, but enjoined them 
to use their influence in religions matters— that if there have heen had 
kings who have injured the Church of Christ, there have been good 
kings like Edward the Sixth, who essentially promoted her interests. 
I might ask what right, had Oliver Cromwell, the head of the Inde- 
pendents so to interfere with religion, as to aid the publication of the 
Polyglott Bible, and to send support to the poor persecuted Chris- 
tians of Piedmont, from the Exchequer, seeing that the Protector’s 
character was not remarbabie for its Christianity ? 

As to the assertion that Parliament may force upon the Church of 
Scotland any degrading stipulations which they please in return for her 
endowments, I reply, that Mr. Harvie utterly misunderstands the nature 
of an Established Church, if he imagine it to be a contract, in virtue of 
which certain sacrifices are made for value received — that there is 
not the least foundation for so foolish an idea — that the whole history 
of the Church of Scotland contradicts it — that multitudes of her minis- 
ters and members have died in defence of the supreme Headship of 
Christ in the Church — that the State has never in recent times at- 
tempted to force any degrading stipulations on the Church— that where 
any thing savouring of this was attempted in early times, it was 
the deed not of the State, but of a single individual so far acting in 
opposition to the State as well as to the Church — that whenever the 
State shall begin to insist upon degrading stipulations, the Church will 
be ready, as heretofore, to vindicate her outraged sanctity, and sacri- 
fice all her endowments sooner than abandon any part of the doctrine, 
discipline, or worship, which she holds. 

It is a fine thing for one to speak of the degrading stipulations of 
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the Church, who has subscribed the same confession of faith, and who 
observes the same worship and who only differs from the Establish- 
ment, in belonging to a less pure communion, and in hating patronage, 
which multitudes in the Establishment hate as sincerely, and fight 
against as strenuously as he. The ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land are not servile men to submit to any degrading stipulations. 
Had they heen so, they would, like the Dissenters, have cringed to 
the men at present in power, and not breathed a whisper against the 
Popish System of Irish Education. But though it might have been 
their policy to do so, and though several influential men among them 
had a strong temptation thus to act out of personal friendship for 
members in the existing administration, yet they nobly sacrificed ail 
such considerations, and stood by the pure and unmutilated Bible, 
and doubtless they will one day have their reward. When did Dis- 
sentiug ministers discover as much public principle ? 

I need scarcely remark upon the paragraph which follows, seeing 
that it proceeds upon the same false view of the nature of a Church 
Establishment — that it is fixed by Act of Parliament what doctrines 
ministers aro to teach, and in what manuer they are to he in- 
vested with office, and so forth, &c. Now, Mr. Harvie knows quite 
well, or at least, if not very ignorant of the origin and history of 
the Church of Scotland, he should know, that the State did not resolve 
upon certain Scripture doctrines which it would bo desirable to preach, 
and a certain government, and discipline, and worship, which it would 
be desirable to observe, and then established these in Scotland, saying, 
that whosoever agreed to them should enjoy the privileges of a 
national Church. This was not at all the way in which matters were 
managed. Had it been so, there would have been some ground for 
the allegations which arc made, but the people of Scotland having- 
drawn from Scripture what were the doctrines, discipline, and govern- 
ment of the primitive Church, carried these to the Slate, and the 
State ratified them as founded on the word of God — not in the way 
of making them truer or stronger than they were before, but as legally 
recognising them — so that the Church was freed from challenge and 
opposition because of them. In short, the Church, like a society, of 
which there are many, received a Royal Charter, which never, of course, 
alters the original nature of the society chartered. And what was 
there wrong in this ? The men whom Mr. Harvie would fain claim 
as his forefathers, coidd see nothing wrong in it, while no men more 
cheerfully submitted to sufferings and death, rather than succumb 
where the State presumed to overstretch her proper province, and to 
alter or impair any part of the Scripture model. 

Oh, but cries Mr. Harvie, what an invasion of the kingly authority 
of Christ is the law of Patronage, and how should the Chiu-ch have 
stood out against it? Very true, and for many years, the Church 
did stand out against it with all her might, and only ceased her active 
exertion, when through the operation of the law itself, she seemed 
next to hopeless of success. All along, and even now, she holds the 
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power in her Church courts, of defeating the chief evils of Patronage, 
and, had the Fathers of the Relief instead of separating, stood by 
her, the civil law of Patronage, would not now have been so strong as it 
is, perhaps it would not nowexist— the opposition of the Church wonld 
have been successful. The Speaker knows quite well, that Patronage 
forms no part of the constitution of the Church of Scotland, any more 
than the nomination Burghs formed part of the civil constitution of 
the Country — -that it is directly in the teeth of the constitution — that 
there is not so much as one Act of the General Assembly, approving 
of Patronage — that she has given effect to it, simply as one of the laws 
of the land — and that many of the best men in the Church, have been 
labouring for years to destroy it. As no man, however, thought, be- 
cause of the nomination Burghs, of leaving the country, and going to 
America, so the Ministers and Members of the Church, did not think 
of giving tip the Church, because of this one bad law, especially, as the 
power was left them, of seriously mitigating and controlling it. They 
would rather seek a repeal of the law, and abide by the Church, as Still 
an instrument of extensive usefulness in spite of Patronage, than so 
abandon her, as to perpetuate the mischief which they lamented. 
The fine picture, then, which the Speaker draws, of what used to be 
called a violent settlement, is not at all to the purpose. There are no 
such settlements now ■ even if there were, they would not only not be 
of the essence of an Established Church, but in direct contravention of 
the constitution of the Church of Scotland. Perhaps had Dissenters 
managed the election of Ministers, as it exists among themselves, with 
somewhat more purity and peace — in greater contrast to the worst 
species of Patronage, there would notbe so many plausible arguments 
against returning to the Church's original mode of appointing Minister’s. 

Let not Mr. Ilarvio tell us, that by the sufferance of Patronage, 
the tie which connected the martyrs of our land, with the present 
Ministers of our Church, is for over severed. We will not so tamely 
give up our honoured ancestry. We will remember, and tell otbors 
to remember, that, with tho exception of Patronage, we hold in the 
doctrine, and discipline, and constitution of our Church, almost all that 
was held by these venerable men that there is not an evil which 
afflicts us whether as to Ministers or Congregations, which cannot be 
traced to Patronage, and which would not perish with her fall, and 
that there are other ways of clouding the relationship to martyrs, than 
enduring, while we fight against Patronage — that they who give up 
the principle of the Civil Establishment of Christianity, and think 
lightly of the pure diffusion of the Scriptures, and their unmutilated 
place in every scheme of national education, prove far more clearly and 
conclusively, that they have ceased to hold any connexion with men, 
who would sooner have died on the scaffold, than have surrendered 
any of these vital principles. In the ono case, the relationship is 
weakened — in the other it is destroyed. 

By way of answer to such reasonings, Mr. Harvie, along with the 
new Secession Magazine, would fain persuade us, that Patronage, 
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(the Magazine adds— pluralities,) with the various evils to which it 
gives rise, is not a simple abuse, which admits of correction, but is^ol 
the essence of an Established Church, and so can be gotrid of, only witli 
the death of that Church, and in utter forgetfulness of history, be asks 
us to tell, when the Church was ever connected with the State, with- 
out being attended with these evils. Is it necessary to remind the 
Speaker, that even though Established Churches, had never existed 
without Patronage, that that is no proof it is essential to them, 
aud that they cannot live without it ? It is only a call upon the State, 
to try whether an Established Church and Patronage are inseparable. 
But, in point of fact, history lias shown that there is no necessary 
connexion between an Established Church and Patronage — nay, that 
tho Church ispurestand mostefficient,when there is no such infraction 
of a Christian people’s rights. I beg to know, what Patronage existed 
in the Church of Scotland, from 1038, to IGGO ; aud from 1(188 to 
1712— and for many years after, it was nominally the law of the land — 
what Patronage exists in our 60 Chapels of Ease — what Patronage 
prevails in not a few of our existing Churches, where the appointment 
is in the hands of the people — and what was the state of Patronage, 
before the Relief body broke off, on that very ground? Does Mr. 
Harvie imagine, that all people are as ignorant of the origin, constitu- 
tion, and history of the Church of Scotland, as he is himself.* 

And then as to pluralities, many of the remarks made respecting 
Patronage will apply to them. They may in pressing cases have been 
.allowed in the early periods of the Church, when qualified men for 
Professorships were not so numerous as they are now, but it has 
often been proved (see the Rev. Dr. Burns of Paisley’s work on the 
subject), that they form no part of tiie Constitution of the Established 
Church, nay, are quite opposed botli to its genius and its laws. At 
the present moment, 1 believe, there are not above ten or twelve 
pluralities in the Church of Scotlaud ; and — thanks to the noble exer- 
tions of the Church herself a few years ago — they will in all likelihood 
die with the men who at present hold them. But why should Dis- 
senters talk so big about pluralities ? does not Dr. Dick bold a plur- 
ality, and Dr. Thomson of Paisley, and Dr. Wardlaw, and several 
others? Doos not Dr. Dick receive A. 100 a-year, for giving lectures 
on Divinity for six weeks? — pretty good payment by the way, for the 
work done — but a sadly brief season for making young men profound 

* u Patronage had been complained of, as a grievance from the beginning of the 
Reformation ; was abolished in the second reforming period ; and, after being re- 
vived at the Restoration, was again abolished at the Revolution. When the bill for 
restoring it a second time was before Parliament, the Commission, in a representa- 
tion which the ensuing General Assembly, pronounced * most faithful and season- 
able,’ declared it to be ‘contrary to our Church constitution solemnly ratified by 
Acts of Parliament of both kingdoms,’ and calculated to ‘inevitably obstruct the 
work of the Gospel, and create great disorder and disquiet in this Church and land,’ — 
predictions which have been more than verified by the event.” — Testimony of the 
Original Seceders, p. 42. 







in Theology. No wonder that the Secession and Relief are falling so 
low in their professional learning, when six weeks' instruction in a 
year is all that a young man receives, and probably the first week of 
the six is broken in getting settled, and the last in preparing to leave. 
But to return to pluralities, with what face can the Dissenters speak 
against pluralities, when in proportion to their numbers they have 
probably as many pluralities as the Established Church, and are not 
so likely to part with them ? It is of no consequence to say that the 
pluralities in the Establishment are better paid than the pluralities 
among the Dissenters. The chief evil of pluralities does not lie in 
the amount of payment, but in the diversion of time and thought, 
and labour from the office of the Ministry to another calling, however 
important that calling may be. Pray, does the practice of not a few 
Dissenting Ministers in teaching Schools or keeping hoarders, and so 
eking out the defective generosity of their people, (no great proof 
of the soundness of the Voluntary Church Association plan,) not 
savour of the principle of pluralities ? Perhaps Mr. Marshall of Kir- 
kintilloch, from having had, as I understand, some experience in 
these matters may he able to answer the question. 

The next point in Mr. Harvic’s address which has not been already 
answered, is an attack upon Dr. Chalmers, whom he is pleased to 
describe, when attempting to answer one of his arguments, as a Dis- 
senter iu principle, and as bigotted a Churchman as exists. A more 
ridiculous representation was never made. Dr. Chalmers, a Dissenter 
in principle! In what principle ? In keeping the Bible pure and 
unmutilated, and vindicating Church Establishments upon grounds on 
which no Dissenter dares to meet him, except to his confusion. But 
proud and envious Dissenters hate Dr. Chalmers, and they have some 
reason. To call him, however, a bigotted Churchman — one of the 
most enlightened and liberal minded men of the age, of the most enlarged 
philanthropy, of the most diffusive charity, one ofthe brightest ornaments 
of the Christian Church of Britain, aman whonever speaks of Dissenters 
hut to speak of them with kindness — and this is the return. But it 
seems that Dr. Chalmers admits that Dissenters are of considerable 
use to the Establishment; that they are like a galley-boat keeping 
a large ship in motion, and then the Speaker proceeds to spoil the 
image with a view of overturning the truth which lies under it. 
But it will not do — Di\ Chalmers is quite right that Dissenters are 
of use to the Establishment — how long they are to he so is a dif- 
ferent question, if the present style of hostility is to prevail. He 
has only in his modesty omitted another part of the truth, that the 
Dissenters, especially the Ministers both as to temporalities and spi- 
ritual excitement, owe not a little to the Established Church in return. 
Though Dr. Chalmers is the last man to make the Church to which he 
belongs responsible either for his arguments of his images, yet I can- 
not help thinking that he has been somewhat misrepresented in the 
present case. So far as I recollect, the illustration to which reference 
is made, is introduced where the Doctor is showing that it is proper. 
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and desirable that zealous Churchmen and Dissenters should bo 
pioneers in undertakings for the furtherance of the Gospel. He 
thinks that they should go first, and feel the way before them, and 
then prepare by their experience, for the more powerful application 
of the Establishment which is to follow. But hero the galley-boat 
is manned not only by Dissenters, but by many individuals belonging 
to the Church, so that Dissenters must not run away with the notion 
that Dr. Chalmers gives the credit of the galley-boat’s motion to them, 
and means to charge sluggishness upon the Establishment. Ho thinks 
that individual, should precede congregational, or Church exertion. 
That is all, and the thought is a very good one. 

It so happens, however, and Dr. Chalmers will be the last to 
quarrel with the observation, though it may somewhat disturb the 
correctness of his image, that in point of fact, the Established Churches 
instead of being the heavy vessel following in the wake of the 
Dissenters, have decidedly taken the lead of them iu all efforts to 
Christianize men, whether at home or abroad. In England the 
Christian Knowledge Society, and the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign parts — iu Scotland, the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge — all in strict connexion with the Establishment — 
laboured in their respective spheres, with greater or lesser success, 
almost a century before any Association formed by Dissenters 
appeared, and when these did appear, they owed not a little to the con- 
tributions and assistance of pious Churchmen. It is a remarkable 
fact, too, that even the Irish Protestant Church which it has been so 
common for Dissenters and Roman Catholics to revile and deride as 
the very source and centre of mischief, has originated almost all the 
Societiesfor the temporal and spiritual welfare of Ireland. Nor did the 
Irish Church confine her regards to Ireland. So early as the days 
of the celebrated Bishop Berkeley, the proposal was entertained of 
Christianizing the wilds of America, and means were employed for 
that end, while it is well known, that at the same period, the Society 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge in Scotland, was labouring 
among the savages of the New World, and, at a subsequentday, ranked 
Brainerd, one of the noblest of men, among her Missionaries. So little 
foundation is there for tho popular notion that Dissenters have taken 
the lead of Churchmen in religious and Christian objects, and that the 
Establishment can only he drawn reluctantly along by their superior 
activity. Before many classes of Dissenters had any existence?, or 
while they were too much occupied with their mutual disputes and 
differences, to have any zeal to spare for the spiritual good of others, 
the Established Churches of theso kingdoms were acting the part of 
the first Missionary Society — not accomplishing - so much as one 
would desire, but accomplishing as much as in the circumstances 
could reasonably have been expected. 

In Mr. Ilarvie’s long and heavy speech, there is but one sentence 
which can be said to contain a fact, and which the speaker endeavours 
to turn into an argument, but the effort is vain. “ The simple preach- 
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ing of the Gospel,” says Mr. Harvie, “ in a few years totally overthrew 
Popery in this country, when it was endowed. The pensioned Church 
of Ireland, during more than two centuries, has made no impression 
on Popery, when supported by the voluntary contributions of its 
friends.” — Now, it is not historically correct to say that the simple 
preaching of the Gospel in a few years totally overthrew Popery in 
this country. The preaching of the Gospel did much, but there were 
many other causes at work, and among the rest, that civil power 
about which Dissenters are so jealous. The first Ecclesiastical his- 
torian of the age gives it as his opinion, that had it not been for the 
protecting- influence of the nobles and princes of the land, the cause of the 
Reformation would have been utterly suppressed in this, as it was in 
other countries of Europe. Priests, aftertheir conversion, seem not un- 
frequently to have continued in the parishes of which they happened to 
be the ministers when the Reformation arose, and immediately on 
the overthrow of the Popish Church, the Protestant was endowed in 
her room. Hence there was no protracted interval to make trial 
of the efficacy of the Voluntary principle over the nation. And then 
Popery was not totally overthrown in a few years. A large part of 
the country — almost all north of the Grampians, owing to the inade- 
quacy of the Protestant Church Establishment, continued Popish, or 
hut a few paces from it, for above a century after the Reformation, 
so that the persecuting soldiery, aud the profligate clergy, of Charles 
II., were nearly all brought from the Highlands, to overrun the faith- 
ful Lowlands. The representation of Mr. Harvie, then, as to Scot- 
land, is not correct. Here, however, I cannot help taking occasion 
to remark, that the religious history of Scotland is strikingly confirm- 
atory of the advantages of a Church Establishment. 

Popery, a system of monstrous error and wickedness, whicli had 
grown almost intolerable, was assailed by men within the communion 
of the Romish Church. Various events conspired to give efficacy to 
their labours. Such was the state of the public mind, that in the Low- 
land districts a Protestant Church soon came to occupy the parishes 
which had been held by the Romish Clergy, and what was the result ? 
So admirably was this Church Establishment administered — nearly 
free from all corrupting patronage, that in twenty years after the 
Reformation of 1560, a Bible was to be found in every family, and 
most of the members could read it, tliongh forty years before this, 
neither Bibles nor reading were known in Scotland, and the charac- 
ter of the people was so fierce, and sanguinary, and depraved, that 
they were constantly armed, and even the priest at the altar was 
equipped for fighting. In the days of what may be called the first 
Reformation in Scotland, from 1592 to 1610, when men had longer 
enjoyed the advantages of the Presbyterian Church Establishment, 
such was the state of morals and religious improvement in the popu- 
lation, that, according to the researches of Dr. Lee, it would appear 
that there was scarcely one in the Lowlands who could not read, and 
who had not a Bible, and who, where there was a family, did not 





engage in family worship. It is not unknown how groat was the strict- 
ness of private and public morals at that period, especially compared 
with earlier years, and how well the Sabbath was generally observed. 

Coming down still later in the history of our country, we have 
the testimony of the authentic historian Kirkton, describing the state 
of things which had been produced by the labours of the faithful 
Presbyterian ministers, from 1638 to 1660, during the Church’s 
purest days. Speaking of the year 1649, he writes, “ Now the minis- 
tery was notably purified— the magistracy altered, and the people 
strangely refined. Scotland hath been, even by envious foreigners, called 
Philadelphia, and now she seemed to bo in her flower.” And of the 
period preceding 1660, he says, “ 1 verily believe there were more 
souls converted to Christ in that short period of time, than in 
any other season since the Reformation, though of triple its duration. 
Nor was there ever greater purity or plenty of rho means of 
grace, than was in that time. Every parish had a minister— every 
village had a school, every family almost had a Bible, yea, in most 
of the country, all the children of age could read the Scriptures, and 
were provided of Bibles cither by their parents or their ministers. I 
have lived many years in a parish where I never heard an oath, and 
you might have rode many iniics before you heard any. Also, you 
would not, for a great part of the country, have lodged in a family 
where the Lord was not worshipped, by reading, singing, and prayer. 
Nobody complained more of our Church Government than our Taver- 
ners, whose ordinary lamentation was, then- trade was hopeless, people 
were become so sober.”* It is to be remembered, too, that this 
beautiful picture was realized after the disorders created by the first 
of the Episcopal persecutions. But the Establishment in the Low- 
lands was then equal to the population, and its administration was 
unfettered by patronage. The Church of Scotland was in all her 
strength and purity — such as Establishments may be, and such as we 
anxiously desire our present Establishment may become. There 
were, indeed, no Dissenters in these days, but when did Dissenters 
ever see in their own communion— not to speak of nations— so noble a 
result ? When did America ever present such a spectacle ? At a 
still later period, that which elapsed between the Revolution in 3688, 
and the rise of the Secession, and down to 1760, before the evils of 
latronage began to be felt, how fine were the moral aspects of 
society in Scotland I What religious intelligence, aud moral worth, 
charactered the bulk of her people— how well observed was the 
Sabbath at once the index and the iiistrnment of the best improve- 
ment I Very aged men can even still remember how carefully the Sab- 
bath was observed in Glasgow in their early days— how not a person 
was to be seen on the streets in the evening, and how the silence was 
< nly broken by the sounds of family devotion, rising from almost every 
e> The sarne state of things obtained in other towns and districts-. 

Kirkton’s History of the Church of Scotland, pp. !H, 84. 
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On every dny of tho week, the doors through whole streets In Dun- 
fermline were regularly shut when the head ol’ the family returned 
from his work in the morning, and called the members together to 
family worship — the neglect of the duty was then more wonderful 
than its observance. Creech, in his Fugitive Pieces, speaking of 
1763, says, “ It was fashionable in Edinburgh to go to Church, and 
people were interested about religion. Sunday was strictly observed 
by all ranks, as a day of devotion, and it was disgraceful to be seen on 
the streets during the time of public worship. Families attended 
Church with their Children and servants, and family worship was fre- 
quent.” While a multitude of causes must be taken into account in 
explainingtkc great degeneracy which has overspread our country since 
that period, no small influence, it is apprehended, must he ascribed 
to the deadening influence of Patronage upon the Church — the grow- 
ing increase of the population, without adequate incans of Church 
accommodation — and the inability of the Secession, pure and excellent 
as she at first was, to compensate for the absence of an efficient national 
Establishment. 

It cannot be said that the Parochial Schools of Scotland are entitled 
to the praise of those fine, moral, and religious results to which I 
have referred. It is certainly true, that, by teaching the Bible and 
the Shorter Catechism, as daily school hooks, they were important 
helps to the Church Establishment. Indeed, the Parochial Schools 
are part of the Ecclesiastical Establishment, and it is to the honour 
of the Presbyterian Church that she never had a breathing time 
of peace which she did not consecrate to the rearing and superin- 
tending of Parish Schools, and that these Schools always ran parallel, 
and proportional, with her own prosperity. But with all this, they 
are too recent in their origin, and too limited in their operation, to 
deserve the credit of forming such fine specimens of national character. 
Though they were pretty common in the Lowlands in the 17th cen- 
tury, yet it was not for several year's after the Revolution that they 
were legalized, and it was not till a still later day that they were uni- 
versal. In the opinion of the present Lord Chancellor of England, 
publicly expressed when Rector of the University of Glasgow, it was 
to the Ecclesiastical Establishment for which the people of Scotland 
had fought through years of persecution and bloodshed, that they 
were indebted for the intelligence, and morality, and religion, for 
which they have been distinguished. 

Thus does it appear how blessed was the operation of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland upon its inhabitants, especially in the days 
of her purity' — how she delivered them from the ignorance, depravity, 
and barbarity of Popery, and put them in possession of a degree of 
civilization and Christianity, unknown to any other people. Such is 
the powerful working of an Established Church, in a perfect form. 
The case of Scotland lends no countenance to Mr. Harvie’s argument. 
Popery, though much shaken, was not destroyed before, hut after, the 
Establishment of the present Church — the work was not done by a 




Voluntary, but by a National Church. Had there been no such 
Church, and no subsidiary Schools, it is impossible to believe that 
there would have been as much religion and morality. There is great 
reason to fear that not a few districts in the Lowlands would still have 
groaned under the dominion of the Pope. 

But then we are told that the pensioned Church of Ireland, during 
more than two centuries has made no impression on Popery, supported 
by the contributions of its friends. Though perhaps this statement is 
rather too strong- — though the great disproportion between the Catho- 
lics and Protestants of Ireland can in part be explained by other 
causes than the inefficiency of the Protestant Church Establishment — 
though the introduction of cheap food, and the payment of high mar- 
riage fees to the Popish Priest, will serve in no small degree to account 
for tho increased growth of the Catholic over the Protestant popula- 
tion, yet we have no objections to admit that the degraded religious 
state of Ireland is owing in a great measure to the Protestant Irish 
Establishment. But what is it in that Establishment which is the 
source of the evil ? Is it the principle of its ministers being paid or 
pensioned by the State — as the speaker chooses, by way of insult to 
P lira sc it — or is it owing to the abuses and corruptions which have all 
along disgraced this Church ? It is clearly owing to the latter cause. 
To cope with the Catholic population of Ireland, the Protestant Church, 
needed to be remarkably pure, and circumspect, and efficient— instead 
of which, she has been from the beg inning borne down with the worst 
species of Patronage, pluralities, non-residence, tithes, unequal distri- 
bution of Church property, and to crown the whole, till within these 
few years, there lias not been one of her ministers who could preach 
in the native language of the great body of her people, and there have 
been no parochial religious schools to compensate, in some degree, for 
these gross defects. In such circumstances, it would have been strange 
had Irelandandherpeople been different from what theyare. The prin- 
ciple of an Established Church bas not only not liad justice — it lias 
been most miserably mismanaged, weakened, and injured. But docs 
this show that there is no strength iri an Established Church, to over- 
throw error, and work out good for the people of its charge ? Docs 
this show that the Voluntary System is the only efficient one? 
Turn to the Highlands of Scotland. There for a lengthened season, 
a tei the Reformation had illuminated the Lowlands, Popery with all 
her train of evils, darkened and oppressed tho people. We have rea- 
son to believe, that our now peaceful Highlands then bore in many 
features, a strong resemblance to the state of Ireland in recent and 
present times. We know what was the character of the population 
w en the Covenanters were strngglingforpure religion and civil liberty 
jn e Lowland districts — that they were ignorant and profligate — 
oo< y and ferocious — -that in 1670, and for many years afterwards, 
icy were in a state little removed from heathenism. Though im- 
t,le Revolution of 1688, a large supply of Irish or 
Leltic Bibles was sent to the Highlands, yet with the exception of 
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particular books of Scripture, and pious practical pieces, there was 
iio edition of the Gaelic New Testament for 70 years afterwards ; and 
how then could there be any Scripture knowledge or its precious fruits ? 
The Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge in Scotland, insti- 
tuted m 1701, originated with a society of gentlemen “ reflecting on 
the ignorance, Atheism, Popery, and impiety that did so much abound 
m the Highlands and Islands of Scotland.” They speak of the poor 
people who now live under Christianity in gross ignorance, corrupted 
by Popery, and in the height of immorality, poverty, and idleness — the 
greatest miseries which can befall men— and that 'the parishes are so 
large and distant, that, it is impossible for the inhabitants to have fre- 
quent access to their Parish Church, by which they want much of the 
ordinary means of instruction, and from thence in a great measure 
proceed their ignorance, immorality, and Popery— that the ministers 
have often several parishes to supply, and that many of the people do 
not hear the word more frequently than once or twice— three or four 
tunes in a year — and that in various places the Lord’s supper has not 
been dispensed since the Reformation, that is for 140 years. So late 
as 1758 there were nearly 200 parishes in the Highlands which had 
no Parochial Schools. 

Such was the former state of the Highlands of Scotland, and what 
is if now? Though much still remains to be done— though in spite 
of the labours of eight or nine Voluntary Educational Societies there 
are still 2o,000 children, between six and sixteen years of age, who 
cannot read, and have no means of acquiring the power of reading, yet 

T !t o a , , whafc a contrart are 0,1 r H ighlands to Ireland, and to what 
the Highlands once were ; and how did the contrast originate ? Was 
it the Dissenters who Christianized and civilized the Highlands ? No 
Till within these few years, the Dissenters never visited the High- 
lands except on a party of pleasure. There are large districts where 
not a Dissenter is known, where the very word is unintelligible, and 
at the present moment, there are very few of their teachers or their 
missionaries who know a word of Gaelic. How then has the moral 
and religions condition of the Highlands been so much improved ? It 
is owing altogether to the labours of the Establishment. The General 
Assembly, after much effort, was successful in supplying all the pa- 
rishes with ministers — the ministry was a resideut one — there were 
no pluralities. In the Gaelic districts the ministers preached in the 
language of the people, the Parochial Schools were gradually filled 
up, and for 120 or 130 years, the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, an admirable society, little known, but abundant and 
noiseless in labour, and in strict connexion with the Established 
Church, added its influence in various ways, and enlarged the means 
of good. Even at the present moment, it is doing double the work of 
any other Society in the Highlands, and almost at half the expense. 

Now, suppose that the same means which have been so success- 
ful in overthrowing Popery i„ the Highlands, had, through the 
medium of the Irish Church Establishment, been applied to Popery 
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in Ireland, suppose that the Irish Church had been freed from every 
hurtful abuse — that her ministers had preached in the language 
of the people — that they had been aided in their labours by Parish 
Schools — and such a Society, as the Society in Scotland for Pro- 
pagating Christian Knowledge, is it possible to believe, that Ireland 
would have been the same at the present hour in point of Popery, 
and every other attendant) evil, as we know it to he ? Let not, then, 
the inefficacy of the Irish Establishment be pleaded as an argument 
against the principle of an Established Church. If she has doue 
nothing against Popery, let it be remembered how much the Church of 
Scotland has done against that horrid delusion, so destructive of the 
best interests of time and eternity. 

It is not enough, however, to act on the defensive. I turn the 
argument to the offensive, and beg to know, what the Voluntary 
Church Dissenters have done for Ireland. We have seen what 
they have doue for the Highlands. We are all well aware what 
they have done for the 20 or 40,000 in Glasgow, who are living 
beyond the pale of any Christian means or communion. Rut what 
have they done for Ireland? If Popery be supported and en- 
larged by the voluntary contributions of its friends — if Voluntary 
Associations be the more easy and powerful way of rooting out error 
and spreading Christianity, surely the Dissenters have done a great 
deal for Ireland — surely they have overtaken what the Establishment 
left neglected, and as they have truth upon their side, have accomplished 
much more than the Popish priesthood. But what is the fact ? They 
have done next to nothing. Any thing - that they have done is but 
common to them with good men belonging to the Establishment, and 
has been wrought by the same Societies, and tlie existing state of 
things in Ireland, is the best proof how little has been accomplished 
by any party. So far from the condition of Ireland being a proof of 
the uselessness of a Church Establishment, it affords a striking illus- 
tration of the absolute necessity of such an institution to the Christi- 
anization and civilization of the people. If, even in Scotland, with all 
her advantages, there be so large a proportion of Highland children 
untaught, and that after many years’ exertions of eight or nine Vo- 
luntary Societies — exertions which, from the state of their debts and 
engagements, it would seem that they are unable to snip ass — what 
must be the permanent condition of Ireland— if for religious instruc- 
tion and religious education, left to the resources of spontaneous 
charity ? It cannot be expected, that she is to be more favourably 
dealt with than Scotland, and the simple fact that Government propose 
to make a grant of L.30,000 a-year, for the establishment of Schools 
—more than the whole cost of the Parochial Schools of Scotland— is a 
clear proof what is their estimate of the permanent necessities of the 
country. Thus have I run over Mr. Harvie’s lengthened speech, at 
much greater length than its intrinsic importance demands or deserves, 
and this remark applies to all the Speeches— but he has given me 
occasion to introduce some matter, which serves to show the advan- 
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the sum charged by Mr. Beith, was an annual sum. But, front the 
full report of the Speeches, I see how it is. The Speaker calculates 
the annual interest, on thebuilding of the city Churches at L.4,200, and 
charges this to the Corporation of the city. Whether he is correct 
in doing so, I cannot say. But supposing him to he correct, and that 
the sum is paid by Dissenters and Churchmen, jointly, or at. least in a 
combined form, the matter admits of easy vindication, on the ground 
that institutions for the public good, a good in which all share— must 
be borne by the public purse, without reference to the particular 
opinions of oach contributor, which would be an end to all civil and 
ecclesiastical society. This is the same ground as that on which 
the English Dissenters receive Ij. 2000, and the Irish Dissenters 
L. 40,000, from the public revenue, a revenue which is formed by tho 
contributions of Churchmen, as well as Dissenters — the objection is 
equally good, against the one as against the other. 

But descending from this high and general ground, I can inform 
Mr. Boith, for his satisfaction, in addition to what was formerly 
urged, (to which I beg leave to refer the Reader,) that fine and 
expensive Churches form no essential part of an Established Church, 
that there has been far too much of this style of building in past 
time — though, by the way, the Dissenters are not behind their neigh- 
bours in this sort of rivalry — and that it has been reasonably calcu- 
lated, that were all the money received at the doors of our city 
Churches, for the Poor, thrown into an ecclesiastical fund, it would, 
together with the Seat Rents, not only pay the Minister, but the 
interest on the Building of moderately expensive Churches, in which 
case, the Corporation of tho city would not need to pay even a far- 
thing to the Established Church of Glasgow.* But the joint public of 
Churchmen and Dissenters would gain nothing in this way; the 
assessment for the support of the poor would be proportionably 
higher. If Mr. Beith loses by the Clergy, he gains by the Poor. It 
is well known, that the Collections at the Church doors of Dissenting 
Chapels, do not go to the general Poor, nor do the Dissenters generally 
support their own Poor. They have enough to do with their Ministers 
and the debt or expenses of tho Chapel, to need all that they receive 
in this way. Indeed, whatever they may allege, and however much 
they may endeavour by their misrepresentations to enlist the Poor 
Man against the Establishment they have themselves very little 
sympathy with the Poor. When a man is not able to give a good 
collection, relatively speaking, be- is not a little looked down upon 

* l'roro the llcv. Mi 1 . Gibson’s excellent Pamphlet, just published, it Is made 
out in a manner which it will require some sophistry to evade, that the Established 
Church of Glasgow, instead of being any burden to the public, actually contributes 
above L. 1,700 to the public purse, and so, instead of taxing the Dissenters, puts, 
according to their proportion, so much money into their pockets, and yet the Dis- 
senters, in very gratitude, cry out and complain of the Church. Where will their 
next pecuniary argument come from ? They must be wary of meddling with arith- 
metic, it is a dangerous science to men engaged in a bad cause. — Round assertion* 
and abuse are far safer. 
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cry, “ Rouping for ministers' stipends,” and so at once defeat the 
sale and save their own pockets, and bring odium on the Clergy. 
What is this but the Irish system of opposition to tithes in miniature, 
and is it right, or is it Christian ? Does Mr. Beit.h not see that it 
may bo extended much farther than to stipends — that it may be ap- 
plied to rent and to taxes, and that it would be as easy to get up a 
hue and cry of rouping for pensions — rouping for the support ol war 
and slavery — as rouping for ministers’ stipends — that the principle 
followed out would dissolve civil society itself? And as to its Chris- 
tianity : was this the way in which the Saviom- acted when he paid 
taxes to Caesar — which taxes went to the support, not of the ministers 
of the Gospel, but of the ministers of idolatry — of the persecutors 
of the Gospel ? Was this the way in which lie exhorted his followers 
to act, when he enjoined them to render unto Caesar the things 
which were Caesar's ? Was this the way in which the primitive Chris- 
tians acted ? Did they refuse to pay the taxes of Nero, alleging that 
their consciences were invaded by the payment? Did they allow 
■their property to be seized, and then get up a popular cry at its sale, 
and endeavour to bring discredit on the Government, and to retain 
their own property? No. There was nothing of this in their spirit or 
conduct, they were even marked among the Heathen for the cheer- 
fulness with which they paid their taxes. They might, in a consti- 
tutional maimer, seek to be released from an unjust and unequal 
impost, but numerous, as no doubt these were, they rigidly 
abstained from all violence, whether passive or active. How unlike 
their conduct to the views of Mr. Beith, and his friends, the lowest 
rabble of Edinburgh — the latter of whom, while crying out. against 
the excellent ministers of the city, probably did not themselves con- 
tribute one penny to their support 1 What shall we think of the Chris- 
tianity of men, who can approve of and delight in such proceed- 
ings ? Is the communion of a Church which holds such men, pure 
and Christian ? — Far rather would I be the poorest minister of the 
Irish Protestant Church — starving on the lowest fare of the peasantry 
— an innocent sufferer by brutal violence, yet faithfully pursuing the 
path of duty, than be the richest citizen of Glasgow or of Edinburgh, 
breathing such au unhallowed spirit. Will it be alleged that tho 
consciences of Dissenters, whether ministers or people, are more pure 
and sensitive to evil than the consciences of Christ and his Apostles ? 
It is common to exclaim against the Clergy of the English and Irish 
Establishments as mercenary men, and as extorting money from the 
reluctant. The fact is, as is quite notorious to all who are acquainted 
with the subject, that no class of men are more pillaged of their pro- 
perty — that their actual receipts are far below their legal claims — 
that they make immense sacrifices for the sake of peace and character 
— and that wicked and unprincipled men avail themselves of this to 
treat them in a way in which they would not dare to treat, a layman, or 
a mere man of the world, for a single hour, who had no public charac- 
ter to maintain. And who then are the mercenary men ? — not the 
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the Dissenting ministers conducted themselves in the Bible Society 
Controversy, and the Irish Education question, and before and at the 
recent Elections, and not be persuaded that they have sadly fallen, 
and that as to Christianity many of them are getting fast asleep, how- 
ever much they may be awako to party politics. 

In truth, the degeneracy of religion in the Church, of which Dis- 
senters complain, was far more extensive, and brought on by far other 
causes than the possession of a Civil Establishment — At one and the 
game time, religion degenerated through France, and Cermany, and 
Holland, and Great Britain, and Ireland, and, speaking generally, 
through all the Dissenting bodies of these countries. It was a Euro- 
pean degeneracy which reached even to America. And when the 
revival came, among whom did it appear? Was it among the Dis- 
senters ? No. The revivals under Wesley and Whitefield in Eng- 
land, and in various parishes of Scotland, originated with the ministers 
of the Established Church, and were even carped at and ridiculed by 
many Dissenters, particularly the Secession, So far as we know, the 
Dissenters have never been honoured of God with any distinguished 
revivals of religion, such as those which have repeatedly descended 
anil are descending now upon the Established Churches. Is that one 
of the reasons why tbey arc making so much of the American revivals 
at present ? 

My answer, then, to the charge of slumbering and degeneracy, 
brought by Mr. Baird against the Established Church of Scotland is, 
that the primitive Churches slumbered, and that the Dissenters them- 
selves slumbered — that the causes of degeneracy are not peculiar to 
the Establishment — that they were increased by Patronage, and to 
that extent will be abridged by its removal — that the Church of Scot- 
land has greatly revived, and is reviving more and more from day 
to day — that her ministers are discovering far more disinterestedness 
and public principle and devotedness to their work, amid the excite- 
ment of politics, and soundness on many points than their Dissenting 
brethren. And as to the charge of erroneous doctrine or worldly 
motives preferred against some of them, my answer is, that it is greatly 
exaggerated — often, according to the knowledge of those who are 
better informed, decidedly false — that Dissenting ministers are not 
free from similar charges themselves — and that were they as numerous 
as the ministers of the Establishment, and their courts as open to the 
public, probably these charges would be equally numerous and impos- 
ing. Need I remind my readers, that while there is too much to 
blame in all parties, there are at the same time evils belonging to 
Dissenters, of which Churchmen are free— that they know nothing of 
the earth-born rivalry of building Chapels, not for the glory of God, 
or the good of souls, but in the mere spite of party, to have the start 
of the parish minister, or to be on a par in point of numbers with some 
Dissenting antagonist in the neighbourhood. If any one wish for 
an illustration, he need not travel beyond five miles from Glasgow. 

We next come to the speech of the Rev. Mr. Anderson of Glasgow 
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mnnion elements comes from the public purse, what then ? How 
were the increased sacrifices which were offered at Jerusalem, on the 
occasion of the Passover, defrayed ? Were they not drawn from the 
body of the people, and were not many of that people worldly and 
unbelieving, and is this ever stated in Scripture as an objection to the 
administration of the Passover — the emblem under the Jewish dis- 
pensation of the Supper of the New ? The Dissenters of Ireland, 
including the Burghers, receive some £40,000 a-year from the public 
exchequer, and part of it, no doubt, goes to the purchase of commu- 
nion elements ; should the members ho disturbed in their devotions 
at the communion table on this account, and remember that this money 
is contributed by Infidels, and Socinians, and Atheists, as well as 
Christians, and that if such contributors did not pay the taxes out of 
which this sum is formed, they would have their property confiscated, 
and themselves imprisoned? If Dissenters iri Ireland are disturbed 
at all by such thoughts, and they would be very foolish if they were, 
the disturbance should in justice be stronger in their case than in the 
case of the Established Church, in as much as their regium donum 
conies directly from the taxes paid by all descriptions of character, 
whereas the provision of the Establishment proceeds chiefly from 
ancient bequests of land. 

Mr. Anderson, j suppose, has no objections to the interference of 
the State in preserving the sacred observance of the Sabbath, and 
would subscribe a petition going to Parliament on that errand, and 
yet does lie not see that, putting altogether out of sight the fact that 
the State, by such laws, deprives the irreligious man of the seventh 
part of his time, which he might devote to secular work — putting this 
out of sight, docs he not see that no legal observance of the Sabbath 
can be secured without, at least, some expenditure of the public 
money, and that the Infidels and Atheists, and all those who dislike 
and profane the Sabbath might well turn round and say, casting Mr. 
Anderson’s sentiments back into his teeth, “ Remember that the quiet 
and the rest of every Sabbath which you enjoy is purchased out of taxes 
to which we contribute, and which we dare not withhold without 
being punished and imprisoned. Listen, in imagination, to the cries 
of extortion which we are compelled to utter, and then think whether 
you can enjoy another Sabbath till you have petitioned the Legisla- 
ture to have nothing to do with the Sabbath, and to leave men to act 
as they please through all its sacred hours.” 

Lastly, to come still nearer home. From whence aro the elements 
for celebrating the communion in Mr. Anderson’s congregation fur- 
nished ? Jt is presumed from the same source which defrays all other 
expenses — the seat rents. And who pay these seat rents ? Are they 
all Christians, and faithful men ? May there he no servants of the 
Devil who sit in a Chapel and pay a seat rent. Mr. Anderson knows 
that the latter supposition is quite possible — that there are many be- 
longing to such a character in all Churches and Chapels. And how 
then can he partake of the Lord’s Supper in peace of mind, when 
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decided progress, both at home and abroad, and is m t!ie course of 
being officered by some of tho most talented men— that lU'oiikl not 
require a very great deal more exertion to make her tho Established 
Church of Ireland, an object, after which she has been long 
labouring, and that neither she nor Infidelity have any scruple— not- 
withstanding all their professions of liberty, to oppress, and to perse- 
cute, where this is needful, to the attainment of their designs. Tak- 
ing these and similar considerations into account, I regard it not less 
the interest than the duty of Dissenters, to rally round the Estab- 
lished Churches, zealously to pray and to labour for their reforma- 
tion, and to unite with them, thus purified as the members of the same 
great Christian community, iusteud of acting the part of changeable, 
if not traitorous friends, and turning against them, and presenting 
our common Christianity under the disadvantage of a broken and 
weakened front. In the one case, the friends of true religion and 
order, of liberty and peace, would be strong and almost unassailable. 
In the other case, they will eventually triumph, but their dangers 
may be great, and their sufferings severe. 

I have no remark to make additional to what was formerly made, 
on Mr. Marshall of Kirkintilloch’s speech. I shall only give sonic 
notices of the state of religion in America, which,’ instead of invali- 
dating, strongly confirm the view which the Rev. Mr. Flint had given 
of the Southern and Western States of the Union. It is not so much 
owing to any dislike to the principle of the State lending its assist- 
ance to the cause of religion, which has prevented the rise of an 
Established Church in America, as to the endless divisions and sub- 
divisions of religious sects, and to many of them being nearly balanced 
in power. It is clear from not a few incidents which could be quoted 
that the Civil Legislature of America has no objections to interfere 
in religious matters, and' that the body of the people are not so scru- 
pulous upon that point as some Dissenters in our country imagine.— 
Nay, that American ministers are very well pleased to receive dona- 
tions of public money for religious objects, and the protection of law 
for their Sabbath, and the punishment of law for intemperance and 
swearing. Rut the population of America is split into such multitudi- 
nous religious divisions as we have no conception of, and as most 
seriously check all efforts to promote the cause of Christ, on a great 
and public scale. We are told, that a member of tho Legislature of 
Massachusetts, lately asserted in the House of Assembly, “ That he 
was one of a family of twelve, that among these twelve wore to be 
found Unitarians, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, and 
Catholics; that for himself he belonged to no particular church, being 
a member of the church of Christ.” And much in what follows, will 
confirm the statement. This is one of the unhappy consequences of 
the absence of a religions establishment, and its operation is as un- 
happy. Towns and districts, which, from their numbers, would be 
quite equal, and perhaps willing to support a settled pastor, are so 
divided into parties, and so jealous of each other, that no pastor is 
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drawn from the Reports of Religions Societies in America, and sup- 
plied by the Americans themselves, testify. My first quotations are 
from the Missionary Tour of the Rov. Messrs. Mills and Smith, west 
of the Alleghany mountains. 

« The Rev. Mr. Wright of Lancaster is well acquainted with the 
proportionate number of the destitute in Ohio. And in his opinion, 
ns many families, as one in five, are not possessed of the Scrip- 
tures. According to this estimate, more than 13,000 Bibles are 
necessary* in order that there may be ono to each family. This ter- 
ritory (Illinois) is deplorably destitute of Bibles. In Kaskasldas, a 
place containing from 80 to 100 families, there are, it is thought, not 
more than four or five. We did not find any place iu this territory 
where a copy of the Scriptures could be obtained. Merchants occa- 
sionally bring into the territories books of this description. The 
common school Bible is not unfrequently sold for two dollars. When 
we consider the inferior manner in which the Bible is often printed, 
this is certainly a very high price. 

“ W e could not ascertain that there had ever been any Bibles or 
Testaments sent into this territory for gratuitous distribution, and 
comparatively but a few territories are supplied with either. Some, 
who are anxious to obtain the Bible, and able to purchase it, have 
been for years destitute. One man, whom we saw in this territory, 
informed us, that for ten or fifteen years he had been using exertions 
to obtain the sacred Scriptures, but without success. From the best 
estimate wo could make, with respect to the proportionate number of 
destitute families in the three territories of Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri, we are led to believe, that 10 or 12,000 Bibles arc necessary, 
iu order to supply each destitute family. This State, (Ohio,) although 
iu many parts deplorably destitute of the means of grace, is on the 
whole, far better supplied both with Established Preachers and Mis- 
sionaries, than any of the States or Territories west or south of it. 
With a population of about 250,000, it has more lliau 50 Presbyterian 
and Congregational ministers, making an average of one preacher to 
5000 inhabitants ; while the State of Kentucky has not one Presbyte- 
rian minister to 10,000 inhabitants, and the North-western Territories 
not one to every 20,000. It is probable, then, (Indiana Territory,) 
that there are three Presbyterian clergymen now in the Territory. 
But what are they for the supply of so many thousands ? They are 
obliged to provide principally for tlieir own support, by keeping school 
through the week, or by manual labour. They have, therefore, very 
little time to itinerate. These settlements (on the Miami and White 
Water) are yet in tlieir infancy. It is said, however, that they are 
able to support a minister. And yet there are people here, who, for 
five years past, have not seen the fiico of a Presbyterian clergyman. 
Six miles from Kaskasldas, (Illinois Territory,) there is au Associate 
Reformed Congregation of 40 families. Besides this, we did not 
hear of a single organized society of any denomination in the. country, 
nor of an individual Baptist or Methodist, preacher. 

D 
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In all this Territory, there is not a single Presbyterian preacher' 

toteiSThnV!? a ; 1 'r le “ We m ' ived ’T le:mittIla t ™ry considerable 
distncts had noyer before seen one. An inhabitant of the Eastern 

coiiSrvA-r lV ° ,, .°" tle< i uate conception of the want of schools in this 
Territory). It is very common to find men of con- 
sideiable property whose children cannot read a word. The greater 
part of this State (Kentucky) may be considered as a proper Missionary 
ittjTp counties, containing from 10 to 12,000 inhabitants, 

« ThJ T 1 ' ftsbyterliul minister within their limits, 

the olate of Kentucky, according to the last census had a 

wanted T T°*T 1 00,000 SOuls ‘ 30 ’ 000 Bibles a ™ probably 
imonlf f T P 7 a • ’ e destltute fornilies. There are about 80,000 
is VP y T 1 ': i Jrl "? T 'P aI1 y sl ™ s > wit3lin the limits of the State. It 

them 7 tl 1 ta a B r bl i e ^ b ° f ° lmd in the possession of any of 
them, though many of them can read; and were they possessed of it 

Zo y hZZZ°1\ tT learn ' By an efitiraate made ou t two years 
ago, it appeals that there were twenty-hve counties in the State Ten- 
nessee, containing nearly 15,000 inhabitants, without a Presbyterian 
“f'.'; 1 "! t]lei 'C f f »“?• vices common in our western country 

gambling! &c! § ’ “'teoiperance, profanity, Sabbathbreakingv 

T, want of B * b3es > :tmi other religious books, in this State is 

Pjobably as gn«t m m Kentucky. A respectable clergyman says, 
peihaps one-fourth of our population has not a Bible.’ According to 
Bibles ar ’ ^ i°- W , tlll,lk is to <> favourable, more than 10,000 
t£ whXTtr 01 v 61 ' t0 ,f TO . a C °P^ to eacb <*ertta,te family, 
destitoto of H S T To t0 ?' y ( M,ssissi ppi Territory) is exceedingly 
destitute of the sacred Scriptures. Very few Bibles have over been 

A a ££ 01 " \ h r 4" u ° d ’ at Natche ^ a P ; ou S gentleman, who 
,1 e ' ! and . kee P® Bibles 011 for sale. But many of the 

people live at a considerable distance from Natchez— and very many 

some 6 arH P °T’ ” T h, f U ™ to re %i“«> to purchase. Indeed 

nttLh T’l ashi T‘ l °L my a Bib, °- Wben they ask for one 
at the book-store, they often think it necessary to frame some 

tW Te v '; beir , w " dnct - The degraded Africans, although 

‘2, ! !' mdivKiiials among them that can read, are almoft, 

without exception, destitute of Bibles. The number of slaves in this 
Territory, is about 20,000; and the Bible is almost the only book 
that can be circulated among them, without offence to their nLters. 

Za f,Zl, S0We me 4 lC ,T tami3ies in tbiB P art ofml ' country, Lonisi- 
honeS SaW a Bthle \ nor Seal'd of Jesus Christ. There are some 

hopcmlly pious persons, who cannot obtain a Bible or Testament” 

„7srs "h" ""»*• *- 

‘ S %{ f} ti,at 0l f lt not t0 b c forgotten, that so lately as last 
„ ’ a Blbk m * m J language could not be found for sale,' or to be 

Sr7l W fM W - A " d yet 8 ’ 000 Bibles would °not 

s,, PP>y the destitute in this State. 




In the general summary, it is said by Messrs. Mills and Smith, 
“ our exertions have been stimulated by a deep conviction of the 
deplorable state of that country. Never will the impression be erased 
from our hearts, that has been made by beholding those scenes of 
wide spreading desolation. The whole country, from Lake Erie to 
the Gulf of Mexico, is as the valley of the shadow of death. Dark- 
ness rests upon it. Only here and there, a few rays of gospel light 
pierce through the awful gloom.' This vast country contains more 
than a million of inhabitants. Their number is every year increased 
by a mighty flood of emigration. Soon they will be as the sands on 
the seashore for multitude. Yet there are at present only a little 
more than one hundred Presbyterian or Congregational Ministers in 
it. W ere these ministers equally distributed throughout the country, 
there would he only one to every 10,000. But now there are dis- 
tricts of country, containing from 20 to 5Q ? 000 inhabitants, entirely 
destitute. And bow shall they hear without a preacher? 

“ From the estimates made in the preceding pages, it appears that 
76,000 families are destitute of the sacred Volume, in this portion 
of our country. These estimates are not ungrounded and exagger- 
ated conjectures. They ave the result of much inquiry, and patient 
examination .” — See Mills' Missionary Tour, passion. 

My second quotations are from the Account of the Massachusetts' 
Society for Promoting' Christian Knowledge, published at Andover 
in 1816. 

“ It is to he regretted (at Rhode Island) that but few of the in- 
structors are duly qualified for their employment; that in most of the 
schools no religious nor moral instruction is given ; • that the voice of 
prayer is never hoard, nor the Bible read in them. So great indeed 
is tlie fear of the catechism in most towns, that in many schools even 
the commandments are not permitted to be taught. In the few 
schools in which this kind of instruction was given, order, proficiency, 
and good manners were uniformly the most conspicuous, f. Among all 
the families,’ says one of the Missionaries, ‘ on which I called, (more 
than five hundred,) I found but two in which I had reason to believe 
that family prayer was at any time practised.’ The same deplorable 
neglect was constantly lamented, wherever they visited, oven among 
professors.* 

“ Excepting the town of Providence, there is not in the tlmee Mis- 
sionary counties, (Providence, Kent, and Washington,) which in 1810 
contained 55,565 souls, i. e. nearly three-fourths of the population of 
the State, one Congregational or Presbyterian Church. The inkabi- 


* When it was urged on a Baptist minister, of uncommon seriousness and steadiness, 
by one of our Missionaries, “ that it ought to be matter of discipline in the Church, 
if professing heads of families did not pray,” He replied, “ he should lose almost all 
his members if he insisted upon it;” and observed that “ the Methodists practised in 
that way,; and they excommunicated all their best members.” 
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into Baptists, Quakers, Episcopalians Af ti p ‘ m ,f mty ’ 3re div ided 
Clmstyans or Siuithites. ? The BanH«*f l'° dlstS) Gongregationalists, 
nation, are subdivided into Calv? ■’ “°. st l, ™ en "« denomi- 

Seventh Day Baptists Tj“ iS£f “ ** J Ar ™”> Separate, and 
are not known in that State) are divided S ? ° f ® ach towr i (parishes 
these several denominations. Hence- the ^ v™* e<,uaUy> illto 
to support regular well-informed rmhlilf Sp ° S ‘ tlon imd inability 
the general prevalence of V "%ion. Hence 

cism, together with their legitimate n™?’ Usmsm > and fauat i’ 
Hence also the common in-oflntion^f S “ pt ! R,sm aild infidelity, 
of morals in that region. I n manv nl e Sabbath, and the low state 
meeting on the Sabbath, and UoV ifth “ e ,f eac,lei ' s h « ]d b«t one 
sentiment is common and onenlv W, i aft ? rn001 ‘- I“*»d the 

that ‘ no time is holy hut (h it l Jy the Ba P tisf: preachers, 
f iP of God.' This geimLl ateSf 11 and wor- 

hy our Missionaries, is owing in part te 'tl ’ ^ WOrs,H P experienced 
excited in the mass of the people W t],e !r m?* 7 Stl '°^ Prejudices 
are constant and vehement in their invert t U,t . erat ? preachers, who 
*• e - Congregational Ministers A nothe “ gal ? st lf ; arned hirelings, 

not a little to produce this irnKffa . ' caus(i t,Iat 1,as contributed 

and thought, is furnished by the marine \ of ™ ore education 

generally conducted in tha/region and bv t^ 10 ‘ P “ blic worship is 
and eccentricities, not to sav v?«- V, f , - 13 ^ orance > enthusiasm, 

them it does not appear that there T of their preachers ; among 

“ Oft,enty,SZ V? than oue of college education! 

whom our Missionaries became nccimint a f d Smitliite preachers, with 
whom they heard preach there -n-e l c m the region, and most of 
whose characters and Tetimll Z T l7 to the journals, 

requisite talents, natural and acmdredl t ^ ^ P ° ssessed th « 
men of discernment and integrilv Off % recommend religion to 
whose character is not uead/ buThe d ‘ kc * a — 

and this is the chief talent J ’ , lle d °es not want words • 

popular, though the words co«ve7noTd? 1S ’i a " <l tI " >m 

no minister, except a negro who L„pi f’ I one towu t^ro was 
to preach, and often boasted < r , ; 7i‘ “ word when ,le b egan 

proving by this, to the saSLtLfi J 7^ 7°™ a bul1 ’* A’ 
mid nothing could undeceive them bufthf’v f* ^ 1 ?T Heavon 5 
The character of Baptist preachers iw th 7 S of hls conduct. 

nals, is, that they are enthusiast; ■ s; . general, as stated in the jour- 
v f r y noisy , tlJthe object^ £^“ S ’ P . rofo ™ dI y ^orant, and 
gmation and heat the passions witlf ^ n301ls 1S ’ ‘ to rouse the ima- 
the understanding or conviction to tbf COI1 ! mil,lioatill g auy light to 
‘ they use the mft doE *7^ With this vi ™> 

• h. bto. Eclated to „dto Itojte o'to^r 
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enthusiasm, dogmas, and practices such as have been stated, defy a 
comment. Their genuine offspring among the lower classes of society , 
are errors of every name, bigotry, fanaticism, hatred of the truth, and 
a train of low vices; and among the higher tanks, contempt of the 
clergy, disgust at the name of religion, sheer infidelity, and downright 
atheism. A few years since, in New Hampshire, the towns of New- 
ington, Greenland, Stratham, Newmarket, and Durham had all settled 
Congregational Ministers. Now. they are in a destitute and broken 
state. There yet remain a considerable number who are disposed to 
maintain religious order, and a few friends to evangelical truth who 
are famishing for the sincere milk of the W ord. But a small propor- 
tion of the people are disposed to raise money to support pious, 
regular, and well instructed preachers. , „ 

« Without descending to particulars, it maybe stated generally, 
that in the counties of Rockingham and Strafford, containing (exclu- 
sively of Portsmouth and Exeter ) 76 towns, and according to the 
census in 1810, 83,047 inhabitants, there are 45 towns, which, with 
their inhabitants, 40,286 souls, are destitute of the stated means of 
grace. Of these 45 towns some have been destitute ten, some twenty, 
some thirty, some forty years, and in some the gospel ministry has 
never been statedly enjoyed. One lamentable consequence is, that 
in some towns a Christian Church has not yet been formed ; and in 
some, where Churches exist, the Lord’s Supper lias not tor ten, 
twenty, or thirty years been once administered. Most of these 
Churches are also much reduced in number; one from sixty-two 
members to two females ; several to but one male member ; and in 
one town, containing 1063 souls, tlie visible Church of Christ, after a 
stated ministry of twenty-eight years, has been many years totally 
extinct. 

“ Put up,” says a Missionary, “ near tlie place of meeting, a 
family, whose religious divisions form a good picture of the place ; 
the man a confirmed Universalist, bis wife a member of a Congrega- 
tional Church, a daughter a Methodist, two daughters-in-law followers 
of Elias Smith, a son without any profession. You ask what is the 
number, education, and moral education of the sectarian preachers in 
this region ? There are about thirty ordained and licensed preachers 
in this vicinity, and about sixty who preach and exhort in their public 
assemblies. Among the whole, not one lias much more than a com- 
mon school education, many with difficulty read a psalm or hymn, and 
some cannot read so as to convey the sense. Most of tlie Calvmistic 
Baptist preachers are of good moral character, but some are not. 
All the others are Antinomian, and shape their course accordingly. 

My last quotations are from the third Report of the American 
Society for educating pious youths for the ministry, descending 
somewhat later than tlie preceding Reports as it comes down to 

September, 1818. . , 

“ A respectable gentleman now resident in the West, says in a let 
ter to the Directors, * The objects of your Society have long had the 
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noxt place in my heart, to those of the Bihh. « ■ 
often seen it, other parts of the Mll l r ,S °‘; ,et f' I have too 
gospel, who could not teach and Z\ Y ’ Pressed Poachers of the 
must have felt, i u this rtZ 1 'f ea ™- then, W I 

preacher, who was ready to avow t ? / haTe sceu W07e than one 
Prom another region a omitl tba ^ be c oald not read the Pit,/ • 

oh.™ £»!«•«% wit.., „,t 

aret oth «- extensive districts of th! T tS° fo “ either read n °r 

the BiiJ .° UU ^ ly ^° ac k«owle<Jge that thev * .^ tes > Poachers 
ble ; and some whose iPTim-a™ • ^ i’©ad only parts of 

standing incapable of teaching child ^ '•° t S ° great > are notwith- 

"'KrV’f “ CPmia01 ‘ the 

ject, it h as Teen recen % made on the sub 

supplied, if there irJ^4^ a * would be pt/erly 

That there should be at least tI U ” ,n { 8t0rto every *°w*nd i ds 

ToTson^r tIiat - »- oSi; 

wlnie the dissenting mi^tei at'TT 1 tbe ^A Cci, 

eitin n i tb0Se 0f tlle establishment ^f^i t0 be , even more numer- 
timated to possess competent mmlifi £ ly °" e " lla!f o{ these were 
tha ; l a,la to 1000 souls. 1 qualifications, there would be more 

=% edjJted ZZ aVera ^ one liber- 

01 % e eS ctiSfstoufdt 35 f Ui ^ wl 

rate of one mbi s tftol000^T\? >000 ’ 000 inbabi ^- At the 

m ri e : s - “ novT - vi:nfth a:z? nbt, ;° i1 

hept in mind One is, that while t£o3w f w> ' thin ff" to be 

minSi ° n . ly , basls of accurate calcu ation Ca ? alo gT ue s are taken 
ii sters includes, as will be seen a u 5 the f^'mate of competent 

cientT 8 ’ '' bo are supposed to have acaunv i* 15 . Illber ’ ,,ot educated at 

3?*T3£ &•* In ™«- 

*-*JS*- resp0C ‘ t. mie.J'S S 

WilT ard ’ 5^ S" m T"S Colleges, viz., 

and^Wor B °' vdoin > Columbia, Carlisle SotH r Bl ? Wn ’ Midd, «hm 7 , 
and William and Mary, it ap ^ rf Carolina, Transylvania 

] ’ 465 settled ministers) 

"SKh P et£S 
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this latter class, some of whom are highly respectable, let 135 mole 
be added, making a total of 1600 educated ministers. 

« with respect to the number of ministers, who have not receive 
the advantages of collegial instruction, but who may yet be consid- 
ered as competently educated, we have no means ot exact mfoi-ma- 
tion. Probably, however, the pious and intelligent of every denomi- 
nation, will be satisfied, that it would be a large estimate to consider 
them one-half as numerous as those who have been publicly educated ; 
that is, to reckon them at 800/ But place tire estimate at JO 0; and 
then the whole number of competent religious teachers m the Unite 
States of all denominations, will be 2,500, and the deficiency 0,500. 

“ The general view, which has now been given of this subject, is 
strongly confirmed by the following statements respecting particular 

flistricts of oui’ own. country. , , 

« In North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, containing, 
according to the last census, a population of 1,223,048, there are but 
about 110 competent ministers, leaving 1,113,048, destitute of propel 
religious instruction. A respectable gentleman, who is a native 
citizen of South Carolina, informs us, that m an ancient 
the state, embracing an extent of 900 square miles, contiguoustotbe 
seacoast, there is hut one place of worship, and that not used, and 
not one Christian church or minister of any denomination. 

« -phe states of Indiana, Mississippi, and Louisiana, with the tei- 
ritories of Alabama, Illinois, Micliigin and Missouri, contain a popu- 
lation of about 350,000, and nearly the same number of square miles 
as the whole of Europe, with the exception of the Russian Empire. 
Yet in this vast region, which is becoming populous and wealthy, 
with unexampled rapidity, we cannot ascertain after much inquiry, 
that there are more than 17 competent and stated preachers of the 
gospel; that is less than one to 20,000 souls. And it is affcctmg- 
to learn, that such important places as Mobile, Blakely Eoit 
Claiborne, Huntsville, Madisonville, Baton Rouge, and Nachitoches, 
which are becoming seats of enterprise and influence to this new 
world, have no Christian teachers of any denomination. 

“ In East Tennessee, which contained, in 1810, 17 counties and 
101,367 inhabitants, an intelligent gentleman on the spot, says, 

< There are fourteen counties, in which there is not a single regular 

or educated minister of the gospel. 

“ Concerning the western parts of Virginia, a respectable gentle- 
man resident in the State, says, in a letter to oue ol the Directors; 

< The deplorable situation of this region is enough to awaken sensi- 
bility in the heart of a stone.’ He then proceeds to say, that in eig it 
counties west of the Great Ridge, containing 48,587 inhabitants, 
there are about 1000 people, connected with the Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Baptists; leaving more than 47,000, not connected 
with anv religious societies; aud four entire counties without any 
religious institutions whatever. In another district, lie says, there 
are 53,000 people in the same dreadful state; m another, 20,00 in 
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the same state, except that there al . e a vern fan j- 

tists. In another district of fine count.- ' ' lethodists and Bap- 

there are near 60,000 people who ' are cmmectlTmUhn’ ™ d ?°P ulous > 
minahon whatever / netted with no religious deno - 

■ »f ssasss *;« .f , i, r - fc „ ,i, e „ w , 

• .1.00. b.u fcSSiS T, w ‘‘itor .ay,, 

Methodists and Baptists who dosm- ’ 161 j aie but a handful of 

««I an d exertions/ Ct’hlre at T80%or at t* 1 f Credi * for their 

without religions teachers of any sortV ”° P6 ° P e ’ w 10 ;u ' c absolutely 

tUHjuestionabh/ credibility 1 ^ * ffeiUle,ll;iu of 

which there is not, and nevT’wasTL , ex * nsi ™ ™ 

adults probably can neither read nor writ/°li i if 0 ™ tbai1 llaJf ti,e 
who never saw the Bible, nor any other booh W thonsaiuIs 
and this among a people ivho 1,™ "“V™! teard a ser- 

order, with large orchards^ brick houses^mSneh 6 in fine 

■ SK r i>le> b “* « s."pS.- w 

of count oy, ill PennsylvaniaTf^nf hn^ced 011 o7’ describe ® a tract 
there is but one settled minister. miles extent, in which 

Western District of New^ori^sayln f " St foMned in the 

that in 200 organized congregations of that Z Z™ 88 - t0 . the P uWi c, 
soon be settled, if they could be obtained r ’ tm,mters ] »ight 
state, adjoining Connecticut, there are 10 OOtT 0UG c °nnty of that 
regularly qualified minister. In New York fir P V ^ & ” d but one 
there are 78,000 people without the T^’,! 6 . 18 estimated that 

and 14,000 families attached to .J ll! re ^ IOUS instruction, 

“ If we come to New PWl? , denGminat,on °f Christians, 
enjoyed in a higher degree than in’ "^T? Cimstian privileges are 
....re „ „. h i <*-•» 

Of New England is about 1,500 000 l k Tbe /° pulatlon 

HE* - Efti e Sf fJz lZ F ‘ SUE 

.»4“lt:«tl 8 T 3 ”7“ S d lf" H “™S,°w 2 contain ,7 

24 to™. fcc"™ L. Jo . r* iu H ' ae of the 

preaching. One church had Wi’„ . al "'‘' l ) rs been destitute of 

another, which formerly contained foiWm/ become extinct, and in 
two, and these females. y members, there remained but 

h f tbe, T is onfi view in which it is 
this condition, what is to become 0 f°tl S(ates are in 

to mind that seventy ? Who '* ™ call 

«*“* -***>'* - 


the United States, there is not one such minister to 6000 soids w 
we remember that this rapid degeneracy has been regular m P 
gress, that the groat causes which produced it are every y eal V G 0 ‘ 
ingmore powerful and extensive in their operations; and wheu w 
add to all this, that the great mass of the community are not awake 
to the danger with what apprehensions must we look towaid tlie 

generations that are to come. . 

“ Statements, founded upon our College catalogues, prove, that 
in respect to the number of our' educated ministers, we are far behind 
our fathers ! But when we carry the result of these 
ward, and calculate the effect of continued degeneracy upon fut 
times, an awfid prospect opens before us. From these caUlo e iies 
annears that for a hundred years after the settlement of this count) 5 , 
viz! from 1620 to 1720, more than half of all the gndnrtes of our 
Colleges were ministers. During the next period of SO years, that 
is from 1720 to 1770, only one out of three engaged ra tbe imms- 
try and during the period of forty years next following*, that is, 
from 1770 to 1810, only one out of five engaged m the mi - 
try. From 1800 to 1810, only one out of six. Let it lime 
observed, that the number of graduates has not increased so fast m 
proportion as the population of the country, so that the decre^e of 
collegially educated ministers, compared with the population of the 
United States, has been even greater tban m the proportion of the 
numbers one-Iialf, one-third, one-fifth.” . 

« From these statements taken together, the following conclusions 

seem to be established : , - f „.i States 

« 1 That to furnish an adequate supply for the United btates, 

would require more than 11,000 well qualified ministers. 

« 2. That we actually have less than one-fourth part ot tins 

PP ,‘k That the ratio of supply has, for a long time, been regularly 

and rapidly on the decline. , , . , r 

« 4. That the number of pious young men, who are able to dch ay 

the expense of their own education for the ministry, is not s,lfficl 
to provide a remedy for this alarming state of things^ Whether this 
fact can he explained or not, it is in vam to doubt it. ... 

A single word of comment, on such extracts as these were not 
only superfluous, it were fitted to weaken the impression, tlie mourn- 
ful impression, which they must make on every mind not seared m 
sectarian prejudice. If Dissenters can still plead the caro of Amer ca 
as illustrative of the spontaneous demand and supply of Chiistia y, 
2 "think it, favourable tMh tl.ey u* beyond th. read. »t 
reasoning. Aoeamli..* to .very cater, on by *h,cl. one eouH eaUmate 
the progress of religion, the United States most miserably fail. There 
are neither Bibles, nor Ministers, nor Missionaries, nor Churcbes nor 
Tracts, in any thing like adequate proportion to the people am y - 
we are to believe that they are not only a very religious people, but 
that they greatly excel this country, in the amount and purity ot then 
elfgion! S It is no answer to tell me, that, according to my own show- 
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ST.x 1 “ f r"S ( :rLt i ? - «* — 

imdigion, and profligacy, among multitude * JF'-f dt ,gU01 ' atlc e, and 
true. But it is because an BstllSuI ‘ft h l fi pe °^ e ; Tha4 ^ 
out, and the very fact shows the need of -iu fTivT' f “ Iy oamed 
country, it is the larger towns chiefly ^1 ^, SfTt Ia t,ds 
of religious instruction, because these are the , & ln tke means 

swelled beyond the Establishment • whereas ^ 8p ° t ? wh . ,ch . have 
country districts as well as the large towns Tf , "f IC;l > 14 is 

Association system be the true one and if i f , l ^ y ° llmta, 7 Church 
hinderances to the progress of relio-ffii ft “ ^ tabl . Ishments great 
supplied with Ministers, and Bible°s and rh ^‘T sb °. ,dd be W 
country, and instead of boinsr behind l 1 1 l, ‘ cb ® s > botb in town and 
Britain, both in morality and itlLS R ^ far fW ior to Great 
tile triumph of the Voluntary CJum l, ' . H : lvlll 8 nothing to fetter it, 
plete. Does Christim S Zsner ^ f 0uId be > a “ d » <™- 
Should all that has beeped fop , 6 ^ de §T ee? 

Voluntary Chinch Association^ shofldthevTo 00 5® T' llbers oftb e 
remote date, and that matters in Amoi-h- ^ ‘ 1 ,a<i ^15 is a very 

?hc better, I shall come S lower Zl 7 

>ngi while I do so, that this is not, „ lie leas d ^ °“ ly mnark - 
argument — that if America was h suchasmf d ^ r ee,_ essential to the 
so lately as 1815, it is vain to * l ? ° rell o 10MS destitution 

Churches is, in itself, quite equal tosmml’ll ^ . system of Voluntary 
If it he sufficient, why was America if so V le , spi "* ual wants of man. 
dition m 1815? Where then we.,1 7 ? ^ e Pj orab fo a religious con- 

nT'L?"^ “ T“ ei ' “ & -E‘i e ~ e ■*** * r 

»’« «f i»C. ii« y TS ' "ET! siv “ ° f 

this IS Sufficiently recent. I Lbe the far f fiv . 6 y f rS ^ SvLrel Y 
selves. As to the want of Bibles l f A,nericans them- 

“ The want of Bibles in various parts 0 n be s *? teme,,tB : 

American Bible Society, « j s Terv country,” says the 

try, where the Bible is not possessed ’i aad .f eilendl y d > our couu- 
cooug-h to take pains to procure it for f f {I °, not P™e it 
national Society is not Jpatroni^d as to hT IT ^ ^ this 

increase its gratuitous appropriations n tJf i f )e vei T greatly to 

fellow-countrymen will remain do t f ® a, j fu % lar 8« portion of our 
sanctifies the Lavt. Xe c 0 n v ^ WorA ° ( T ' " th winch 
families are destitute of a copy of the "b We Y ° lk> 1000 

fomd.es ; and in other counties 400 or an ’ ■ a l0tber comit y> 8«0 
S-red Volume. I„ „„ ££ ’ ™<' «W. 

Bihle, a ndnocountyisbettersuimlied b7m f amd,es 1,HVe 

lies are living- and training U1) /i 1 f° l ', tb Carolina, 10,000 fami- 
tom- contiguous congregations i South C r VV ' th ° Ut tbe JJib,e - Iu 

,h “ 200 ***- 



and, generally, much of the southern and western part3 of our coun- 
try are in the same unhappy state of destitution. 

“ In surveying the destitute settlements,” says the Narrative, of the 
Presbyterian Church, “ which are without the regular ministrations of 
the Gospel, the remote northern parts of the State of New York, 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, Georgia, 
and Kentucky, present themselves in mournful array before us. For 
although iu all these there are some regular, faithful ministers of 
Christ, there is an immense territory lying waste, without labourers 
to cultivate it. Now and then a travelling Missionary scatters the 
seed of the Kingdom. But having none to succeed him, the fruit of 
his toil is blasted for want of efficient cultivation. Of this we have 
painful evidence in the fact that, within the limits of a single Pies- 
Tbytery in the Synod of Indiana, five Churches have become extinct 
during the last year from this cause. The present destitute condition 
of those extensive western regions, aud the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, which far surpasses the increase of ministers, furnish pressing 
motives to exertion on the part of the Churches.” „ , 

« The following,” says the American Home Missionary Society, 
“is an authentic statement of the vacancies in regular churches, and 
does not include that part of our population estimated to be nearly 
one-half, which is not collected into churches and congregations. The 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
numbers nearly 2000 regular churches and about 800 of these are 
destitute of settled pastors ; the Reformed Dutch Synod embraces 
181 churches,. 53 of which are vacant; the Baptists have more than 
1000 destitute churches ; the Congregationalists, a great number, and 
the Episcopalians more than 100. But leaving out of the calculation 
these and all other destitute churches, which are hungering for the 
bread of life ; besides these, uot much less than half the population ol 
these United States, is, at this day, to an alarming degree, destitute 
of the regular administration of Gospel ordinances ; and tins destitu- 
tion is increasing with every wave of emigration that beats back the 
western wilderness. It endangers alike the political security and the 
spiritual salvation of millions that shall come after us, Our popula- 
tion, says a correspondent from Indiana, at present is rated at between 
2 and 300,000, and we have only twelve resident Presbyterian minis- 
ters in the State. The Presbytery to which I belong, embraces a 
range of territory nearly 200 miles in length, and 80 in breadth ; m 
which we have only four members with charges, though we number 
J9 congregations. I am stationed in tbe centre of a large body of 
population, yet my nearest clerical neighbour lives at the distance of 
50 or 00 miles. I was this year obliged to travel 140 miles to attend 

a meeting of Presbytery. , „ . , „ „ , 

“ It is not often that in any part of the United States we can nml 
Presbyterian churches gone into decay. But this peninsula, Lewes, 
Maryland, lias the melancholy distinction of seeing whole congrega- 
tions dispersed, so that not a remnant of them is now left. There 
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in l£o°2 200 000 ,,lg T l810 ’ tllan l ’ 00( 8 000 of inhabitants- 
in H2U, 2,200,000, and now not very far from 4,000 000 in*,, .it 

those States, Tracts only to the value of 70no 2 V 1 

keen sent, since the formation of the Society which is but littT'' ^ 
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Brooklyn, or by the Tract Society in the single village of Utica vef 

SrT° f that P°P uIation have not the Bihle^ nor any places 
of public worship, nor any stated preaching of the Gospel and in f 

destTtute of the other means of grace.”— Vide Mission 
ar l! Herald of America, 1827 . mvmon- 

the 1 SyterZ Chur l^T'T ^ Tliere catl bfi n ° ^ubt that 
tovri^TZ American Churches? “ d T* 

only 51 8 'Ttlm B 7f m ™ tS ’ r hil,: tUe Co ”8'regatioS s n iirve 

l H o 0 Baptists 11, aud the Episcopalians 4; and yet, in 

onfv 74 nr « t ?, S C °i lectl0D8 > for ,10me «»«i foreign objects was 

only 76,068 dollars, or about L.18 000 J*. lnui .1 
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ivhole contributions, of all the Christians throughout the Uffi on fo? 

5 fill "f their own Indian Mission! amounted only to 
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maintalne U { m EngIand > caIled the Chiu-ch Missionary Society 
S hat a Part ° f E , nglish J^tabUshmont, and yet, itj ’ 
ilei stood, that money is more easily made in America than in Britain 




Then it appears that the free population of the State of New Yoi k 111 
1830 was 1 ,913,462, or nearly- 2 millions, yet, in 1831, the whole 1 num^ 

her of persons in comnnmion with the Presbyterian Church of that State 

was 76 178- Double this for the number of the communicants m the 
other orthodox sects, and withdraw one of the millions on the score of 
youth and age, still after these ample allowances, we shall only have 
152,000 communicants among a million of people, who wait upon ordi- 
nances, and that in one of the oldest and most Chnstiani/.ed districts of 
America. Does this speak much for the state of religion ? 1 ™ g 

fro over the other States, and test them in the same way, and. the 
results would be still more appalling, but it is unnecessaiy to multiply 
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in relictions publications on the other side— they are facts— they are 
matter* of arithmetic, the safest and most precise of all arguments. No 
onehas contradicted, andno onecan contradict them. In a geneial state- 
ment unaiitlienticated by numbers, a man may be right or he may be 
wrong. The impression which lie conveys is always liable tobe colomed 
hv his fancy or feeling at the moment. It is only such statements 1 egai d- 
i America that Dissenters seem to have read. Here however, there 
is!o room for error or dubiety. It would not be difficult to show, 

from the reports of Religions Societies m this country, that we are 

doffig as much, and a great deal more, than similar societiesjn 
Amewca and yet the haze of distance so immensely magnifies Amei - 
eim proceeding! in the eyes of many, that nothing but arithmetic will 

C °The°argument, then, drawn from America against Church > Estab- 
lishments, I consider completely at an end. Nay, I hold that the 
forts disclosed in the religious history of that country, strongly prove 
the necessity of a Church Establishment. America started in the most 
favourable circumstances for supplying her people with the knowledge 
of Christianity, without any aid from the State. The foundations of 
her religion were laid by most excellent and devoted men the 
Puritans* of England. Ever since her separation from tins country 
she may he said to have enjoyed a very favourable opportunity foi 
cherishing and enlarging her religion. She has been blessed with 
peace- there has been the most entire liberty, civil and religious— -the 
cheapest diffusion of knowledge— none of the luxuries or temptations 
of a high state of civilization. A wilderness had, indeed, to be broken 
ud but there was at. ample supply of the means of temporal subsist- 
ence No man needed to be under any worldly fears for the success 
of his family after his death. Money was easily acquired, and might, 
one would have thought, have been liberally devoted to the. cause of 
Christ. Part of the country was blessed with the advantages of a 
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religious .Establishment in its nurest j 

free from the many evils and , I,,,— j " the whole C0I »>try was 

Established Churches. With all thhJi ^ I lssente, ' s charge against 
been, and are, the religions asnerts ’ Jla Y e seen how dismal have 
fads here, and fails in SS f»vSS,u ^” 0r,CR5 and if the system 
expect it to succeed ? 0UiaWe CJ ™stances, where can we 

dinary revival y«w, an extraor- 

that the country will soon be in ; far different 6 Gu . lted States, and 
has hitherto been. My answer tothtts COnd, . tKm floni wf “at * 
heTf, t0 he , S ° and > and the , 1 ^ "*e religious 
be fully, and, in all respects, what it h a Vhr. P " ' E ° f God ’ a » d to 

the very idea of revival implies ‘ re P r esented, still that 

ness— that there have been occasional! vTT . decIensi . m ' aad dead- 
America for many years from H,,/ i ^ UG ^revivals in some parts 
downwards, while Jill ., colony of Fotj* J J ° j natha » Edwards! and 
been contemporaneous with snK sS of V-^ yet that *bey have 
? 'deuce to describe — that the more evtr r"' 8 *’ as 1 ,] ave brought 
American revivals are, they are the l!L iTf™" 7 * md wond «*Jhe 
have been revivals of religiJrL the Es hI 7 , I ^J'^'^hat there 
Kingdoms ; and yet that Dissenters Ch,!rc}les of these 

themselves, have not, on account of rl. * i strail §' ers to such revivals 
regard these Churches as the Ch,m ’ rJu the mon di sposed to 
limits to the outpouring of God’s sS ^^mt-that we set no 

tore r' aitS wJ,el ' e '^r thVao p r bTt tW iCe * t,Je manifesto- 

lei 80 ” f ? m nn y Peculiar and wouderfiil ‘f We ! ‘ re 11 ot entitled 

tmns proceed upon the supposition thJth ^’- J’ these oonsidefa- 
of are sound and scriptural! I Tope aL which are ^ken 
they are really so; but it is well T believe that, in many cases 
winch is both artificial and suspicioulTJ /’ tllei ' e is »tich in them’ 

proceedings entered upon in J, ° ®“~ tLa ‘ statements are made and 
no sober-thinhi„g Dissenter could an proyT^t/'J 111 America > which 
** ,l01M f atld abroad, question their fT* S ° od meu > both 

Marshall, or his friends li,v„ y J. uu °h Association — whether Mr 
whether we should not’accoiiutTim ‘f this kind to appeal to, and 
»t appear among the Dissenters tifl ^“Ptoms of 

The last speaker is a to fZ eU as m America, 
abounds in many unsupported / "• M<Ije,>d ’ whose short speed, 

Pomts which should have beef, of 

pimed. Passing over the assertion, 



that the primitive preachers of the Gospel wont forth taking nothing' 
of the Gentiles, but freely gave as they had freely received — with the 
simple question, whether this is what, the Dissenters do now, and 
whether our circumstances are the same with theirs — and also the 
assertion, as to the unfaithfulness of the ministers of the Establish- 
ment, with the question whether all Dissenting Ministers have equally 
clear views of divine truth, and preach the same Gospel — whether the 
charge is not greatly exaggerated, and whether the removal of 
Patron :«oe would not remove what of it is well founded ? Overlooking 
these things as sufficiently answered already, I lay hold of the only 
important part of the speech, an argument which, for wise reasons, 
none of the clerical speakers were bold enough to moot. It is a 
reference to the 23d chapter of the Confession of Faith, on the power 
of the civil magistrate in church affairs. The following is the obnox- 
ious paragraph: — “ That ho, viz., the civil magistrate, hath authority, 
and it is his duty, to take order that unity and peace bo preserved in 
the Church— that the truth of God be kept pure and entire— that all 
blasphemies and heresies be suppressed — all corruptions and abuses 
in worship and discipline prevented or reformed, and all the ordinances 
of God duly settled, administered, and observed. For the better 
effecting thereof; he hath power to call Synods, and to be present at 
them, and to provide, that whatsoever is transacted in them, be accord- 
ing to the Word of God.” Now, in answer to the objection to the 
Church of Scotland, which is attempted to he raised from this passage, 

I have to remind the Speaker, that it is not at all essential to the 
principle of an Established Church, and may be expunged by the 
Church, should she so judge proper to-morrow — that, in point of 
practical working, the Established Church is never troubled with any 
interference from the civil magistrate, and is as free from it as any 
dissenting chapel— that the interference of the magistrate is allowed 
only in extreme cases — is always guarded with the provisions of being 
for edification, and according to the rules of the Church— is not much 
greater in the passage objected to, than is his interference to protect the 
Sabbath from gross viola tions, of which orthodox Dissenters themselves 
fully approve. I have, moreover, to remind him, that the magisterial 
power complained of, is acknowledged not only by the ministers and 
members of the Established Church, but by those who secede from 
her communion — that the doctrine of the Confession, on the power of 
the civil magistrate, is received and subscribed by the various bodies 
of the Reformed Synod, and original Seceders, and original Burgher 
Synod— that it was held by the United Secession Church down to 
1806, and so was subscribed by many of her living ministers, such as 
Dr. Peddie and Dr. Dick, and the older members of the Voluntary 
Church Association— that it used to be subscribed by the Relief body, 
and, for anything that I know to the contrary, is subscribed by them 
still. It will not do, then, to bring forward this paragraph of the 
Confession, as bearing peculiarly against the Established Church ot 
Scotland. 
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I might stop with this defence, but, believing- ns I do, that the 
passage is grossly misunderstood and misrepresented, I shall add one 
or two farther observations. While no one contends that every word 
winch .s used in the Confess, on, is the best which could have been 
chosen, and every expression equally well guarded, as it might have 
been, had the framers contemplated the objections of future opponents 
we must grant to the Confession of Faith, the same privilege which 
we extend to other wr, tings, and which is peculiarlynecesfarv h, a 
work drawn up so many years ago— the privilege of judging of its 
meaning, not by detached passages, or particula, expressions but bv 
its general scope— explaining the less obvious passages hvth™ l n 
are more obvious. It is well known that thk ;fr, 7 i 6 
which the Bible itself can be explained, atdtt ontoft? 1 * 
sources of en-or and folly in its intention It orSnated i/mef 
confimng then- view to one or two passages, to the neSect of otlmrs 
which limit and qualify tlieir meaning. 8 ot othei8 ’ 

It were a mere waste of words, to show that no Church from her 
earliest days, downwards, has ever contended mare l-a 1 i 
unweanedly for the supreme Headship of Christ in his Chmvh 1 Y 1 
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Head, and that no civil magistrate is permitted to interfere with Ter 
doctrine, or disciplme, or internal affairs. The pass-ie-e then wl ' l 

graph m question is understood by the bodies to whirlwl ? 
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their best endeavours in their respectfve sht 1 “”?* 

declarative glory of God amout s " P " I a ’ *° P T llote the 

that the one of these powers may wamintahlylnterfere with ttabusi’ 
liess of the other, is quite another thine- The former 1 » ~ 
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trate hath authority, and it is his dutv t , V ^ tlle . mft 8' ls - 
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Synods, to be present at them, and to provide that wliatsoev 1 . 
transacted in them, be according to the mind of God.’* Let the who - 
paragraph be taken in connexions It begins with positively remain., 
to the magistrate any light to ‘ assume to himself administration ot 
word and° sacraments, or the power of the keys of the kingdom ot 
heaven,’ i. e., he must, by no means, interfere with either the doctrine 
and worship, or the discipline and government, of Christ’s house. 
Consequently, they never dreamed of allowing to sit as judge upon 
auv of these't No, he is only to take particular notice, that those 
things, which are already judged and determined by the law ot the 
God of heaven, and, in conformity to that, law, agreed upon by the 
Church’s representatives, be all faithfully observed in their proper 
place. Let the passages of Scripture, cited in proof; he carefully 
attended to ; and they make the meaning clear as noonday. In those 
passages, those that were over the king’s matters, are expected to 
keep in their own sphere; while those Priests and Lcvites, who were 
over the matters of the Lord, are required to observe the prnvmce, 
which the God of the Church had appointed for then.. Good . el o- 
shaphat, on this memorable occasion, assumes no judging, or legislate e 
power, at least in Church matters; but merely prompts and excites 
the whole office-bearers, in both departments, conscientiously to dis- 
charge the important duties of their respective stations, according to 
the 1 rules already prescribed by God himself. In this sense, surely, 
a Christian magistrate may safely ‘ take order, that whatsoever is com- 
manded by the 6 God of heaven, be diligently done for the house of the 
God of heaven.’ ” — Explanation and Defence of the Reformed Presby- 

tan/* 1801, pp* 97' — -3D* , . . ■* 

« That the Church is a free and distinct religions society, indepen- 
dent of any civil magistrate on earth-receiving all her laws from 
Christ alone— required to convene, adjourn, and dissolve, all hei 
assemblies, from the highest to the lowest, in no other name than Jus ; 
and taught 1o transact all her affairs, in virtue of that authority, which 
is derived from him, as her alone Head and Lord, we firmly believe. 
It is also our fixed persuasion, that no magistrate upon earth hath any 
iudo-ing, prescribing, dispensing, or controlling, power, either in, or 
over, the Church of Christ, strictly considered m her ecclesiastical 
capacity. Nor have we yet seen any inconsistency between this, and, 
at the same time, teaching, as we ordinarily do, that, amongst a peo- 
ple favoured with the word of God, bearing the Christian name, and 
having reached high attainment? in State reformation, it is requisi e 
for the magistrate openly to profess and practise the true religion, 
exclusively; not, indeed, as a thing to bo judged by him, according to 
his own fancy, but as already clearly judged and prescribed foi him, 
and his subjects, by the unerring Standard of that Lawgiver, who 

* We.stm. Conf. chap. *xHi. sect. 3, • , 

t In tilt! above-mentioned animadversions, our reformers say, u ,s “ S l L '‘ lt 
to a civil magistrate to judge upon doctrine, errors, and heresies, he not being placed 
in ecclesiastical function, to interpret the Scriptures. —Laid, Hist. p- 
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is the sovereign Lord of both his and their conscience. If the negli- 
gence, of others, and concurring- circumstances -require, we reckon it 
also the part of the magistrate, possessing a holy zeal for the declar- 
ative glory of God, to excite the ministers of religion to do their duty, 

SaSs ofle Lin [ t],e “ , . assenlb 1 li ^ f (1 diligently transacting the 
attans of the Chnrcli, according to their Lord’s prescription. But the 

magistrate must not, upon any consideration whatever, interfere with 
then- work, when met, any other way than by protecting, defending, 

SLnTTCT l’ 1,1 Ca, J } 1 ng U fmd ’ and he[ "g 'dmsJf 

present, if he please, to satisfy his own mind, that they are acting 
according to the law of God. But judicially to pronoimce any sen 

name ho ■ ° ^ ad j oura ' or disso1 ^ them, in hfs own 

to be L t n ° t PO f ' V . er ’ m “ y C T whatsoever. We consider it also 
to be the magistrate s province, formally and openly to declare his 

decisi ° ns ’ aPnd resolution to 
employ the authority and influence, attaching unto his exalted station 
for carrying these into effect. We are likewise of opinion that the 
magistrate may warrantably punish gross outward acts of vice and 
immorality in general, whether they be transgressions of the first or 
of the second, table of the moral law. Still, however, we apprehend 
a a , ns may be said, and done, without any improper blending of 
civil and religious things." —Idem, pp. 30, 31 1 g 

..o* 0 .™ h w f "I e j n,erl,,Ma,ion « “I * ™ 

th or im Sr thh ' d S f ; Ctbn 0f tlie 23dcha P tei ' of the Confession of Faith, 
mention certain matters connected with the church, and 

govern S l of a “ 1 ’ e> T hlch j* hi , thc dut Y of the magistrate (or 
t} 16 Confession T? T) !° em P lo 7 hls authority; but this part of 
tlie Confession must be understood in a consistency with other Darts 

of it, where the freedom and independence of thJ cluu-ch upon^he 
powers of this world, are asserted and vindicated. The magistrate 

TeTd Tto’T a °’,' d!y 8U P remac y over the church: for ‘ there is no 
head of the church hut the Lord Jesus Christ,’ (chap. xxv. sect 6 > 
He must not interfere with her internal government : for ‘ the Lord 
Jesus, as king and head of his chnrcli, hath therein appointed a 
government m the hand of church-officers, distinct ffom^tho civil 
magistrate ; —-and ‘to these officers the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
are committed (chap. xxx. sect. 1, 2.) He must not, as a magis- 

as to dSel hT 1S6 \- a F V,bIi<; judge ° f true or false so 

as to dictate to Ins subjects in mattei-s of faith : for ‘ it belongs to 

an^mattoiTf" minht V? ly t0 controversies of faith 

and matteis of conscience, (chap. xxxi. sect. 3.) Moreover in the 

S°deXing tT FT"’ thG C,,mpilei ' S 0f the Confession set out 
admfj:t g ’ S tlie magistrate may not take upon himself the 
S ch. reh ! 6 01 i dlnail f eS ’ or any part of the government, of 

adroiniFtr p’ T ] ° mI ? a ' <?I ? trate ma y ,,ot to himself the 

admmistiation of the word and sacraments, or the power of tlie keys 

of the kingdom of heaven.’ After these limitations and restrictions 




of the magistrate’s power with regard to religious mattei s by > 
compilers of the Confession themselves, the authority which t ley 
assign to him in this section cannot he fairly interpreted as implying 
a lordly supremacy over the church, au official power in the chnrcli, 
or a right by virtue of his office to dictate to his subjects in matteis 

purely religious. , 

“ To understand this section, it may be proper farther to observe 
that their object was to guard equally against Erastian and Sectarian 
principles. ' Accordingly they set out with condemning Erastian 
principles, according to which the government and discipline ol the 
church are devolved upon the civil magistrates, by declaring, that, tlie 
magistrate may not take upon him either the ministerial dispensa- 
tion of word and sacraments, or the judicialmanagement of religious mat- 
ters. But although they deny him all ministerial orjudicial power m the 
church, in opposition to Erastians, yet to guard against the other 
extreme, they assert, in opposition to the Sectarians of that age, that 
it is his duty to employ the influence of his high station and office for 
the good of the church, and the advancement of the interests ot pure 
and undefiled religion, aud, in doing so, lie does not go beyond his 
proper sphere, as the advancement of religion in a country, is the 
most effectual means of promoting the public good of society, as has ; been 
fully stated in the former propositions. Hence it is added, yet it is 
his duty, and he hath authority, to take order, that unity and peace 
be preserved in the church,’ &c. These things they consider as 
peculiarly obligatory upon those at the head of a CAmtaw commu- 
nity ; for it must always he kept in view, that they speak of the 
\ magistrate, not merely as a magistrate, but as a Christian magistrate, 
who is hound as by the moral law, so also by his Christian vocation, 
not only to regulate his private conduct, but to order the whole ot 
his public administration, so as to prove subservient to the interests ol 
evangelical truth and holiness, and the advancement of the kingdom 
of Christ; and it is by uniting- the exertions of the pious Christian 
and the enlightened magistrate, that he is to endeavour to have the 

ends here specified accomplished. 

a with regard to the means which he is to employ for tins purpose, 
they set out, as we have already seen, with declaring negatively that he 
must not attempt to effect these things himself ministerially or judi- 
cially. ‘ He may not assume to himself the administration of the 
word mid sacraments, or the power of the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven;’ yet they assert positively, ‘ that it is his duty, and he hath 
authority, to take order,’ that it may be done otherwise, and by per- 
sons to whom the cognizance of such business properly belongs, 
not by subverting ecclesiastical authority, hut by endeavouring to 
bring it into free and legitimate operation, after the exercise of it lias 
been in a great measure suspended, — not by taking the doing of eccle- 
siastical business into his own hands, hut by taking order that it he 
done by rightly constituted ecclesiastical courts. Hence it is added in 
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the end of the section, < For the better effecting whereof, lie hath 
power to call synods,’ &c. 

“ This is the only means specified by the compilers, and considered 
by them as the most effectual; but the phrase, ‘ for the better effect- 
ing whereof,’ obviously supposes that there are other means competent 
to him from which lie is not precluded. To remove all difficulties as 
to the nature and extent of these, it may be necessary to remark, 1st, 
That they are to be limited by the negative assertion mentioned 
above, via., That ho is not to interfere, either ministerially or judi- 
cially, in the internal affairs of the church; 2dly. With this limita- 
tion, the Christian magistrate may, nevertheless, in a number of par- 
ticulars, bring the influence and authority of bis station to bear 
directly upon the objects specified. First, As a pious Christian, he 
may promote these ends more effectually than others by advice and 
example, as his advice and example are calculated to have more weight, 
owing to the high station which lie fills in society; and, secondly, as 
an enlightened and patriotic magistrate, he may contribute to the 
same ends, in a variety of ways, as we, have already seen (art. 3.) in 
the due exercise of his official authority, ‘ by recognising and giving 

public countenance to the profession of true religion, by removing 

from the civil constitution of the country, whatever may he found to 
stand in the way of its progress,— by endeavouring in every way com- 
petent to him, and consistent with its peculiar nature and law's, that 
its salutary influence have free course, and be diffused through all 
orders and departments of society,’ &c. All this may be done with- 
out encroaching upon the proper business of the church, or violating 
the rights of conscience. It is necessary, however, to remark, that, 
so far as any of the things mentioned in this section, may be justly 
viewed as civil crimes, or gross violations of the moral law, the magis- 
trate cannot be viewed as precluded from exercising his coercive 
authority for tlieir suppression, as stated in the preceding article. 

“To return to the means specified in the section, and considered 
by the compilers as the most effectual, viz. : bringing the matters speci- 
fied, under the cognisance of Church courts, — they allow him, for 
this purpose, ‘ power to call Synods,’ &c. With regard to this power 
winch has given rise to much discussion, we may observe, 1st, That 
they could not understand by it, a power lodged in him by virtue 
of any supposed supremacy over the Church, after the explicit manner 
in which they elsewhere assert the sole Headship of Christ over her, 
as his independent kingdom,— or by virtue of any official character in 
her, after declaring that the Lord Jesus, the Head of the Church, 
hath therein appointed a government in the hand of Church officers, 
distinct from the civil magistrate. His calling Synods must then ho 
viewed by them, not as an Ecclesiastical ordinance in the Church, hut 
merely as a moral means to excite and bring forward her office-bearers 
in the discharge of their duty; 2dly, That the doctrine of the Confes- 
sion on this bead, both here and in the 31st chapter, has always been 
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received by the Secession Church, and continues to be received by us, 
as explained by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, in 
their Act, 1647, approving of said Confession, in which they declare, 
that ‘ his calling Synods, without any other call, is to be understood 
of Kirks not settled or constituted in point of Government, and not 
to the prejudice of the intrinsic power of the Church received from 
Christ, to call her own Assemblies.’ 

“ Witii respect to the last clause, where a right is conceded * to 
provide that what is transacted in them be according to the mind of 
God ;’ it may be observed, that it cannot mean, consistently with the 
doctrine of the Confession itself, that the magistrate, acting as such; 
is directly to provide what the decisions of Synods shall be, for this 
would amount to sustaining himself an official judge m matters pro- 
perly religious, would be inconsistent with his calling of them minis- 
terially to judge and determine in these matters, and would amount 
to a very glaring assumption of the power of ‘ the keys.’ ” — Testimony 
of the Original Seceders, pp. 66 — 69, 1827. 

These extracts, I confess, carry conviction to my mind, as to the 
meaning of the 23d chapter of the Confession, and doubtless, they 
will satisfy many who may have been in doubt or in difficulty in the 
matter. Should they fail to produce conviction in Mr. M Leod s 
mind, I know not what advice I can give him, except to apply to Hr. 
Peddie and Dr. Dick, the respective chairmen of the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Voluntary Church Associations, and beg to know what were 
the considerations which satisfied their minds on the point, when they 
signed this part of the Confession many years ago. Perhaps these 
may be somewhat better than the reasons which induced them to 
change, if indeed they have changed their sentiments on tins article 
of faith. I may just add, by way of illustration, that supposing Par- 
liament on its meeting were to appoint a deputation of their number 
to visit Scotland, and meet with the General Assembly, and othev 
Church Courts, and aid and encourage them in getting quit ot 1 at coll- 
age, and every remaining abuse, that, in that case, the doctrine of the 
Confession, in the passage referred to, would be substantially realized, 
and vet, in my bumble estimation, be would be very unreasonable 
who could quarrel with such a degree of State interference, as incon- 
sistent with Christ’s Headship in the Church. . 

I now take leave of the Speakers of the Voluntary Church Associ- 
ation. I have dwelt upon their Speeches at far greater length than 
tlieir merits demanded, but I feared lest the interests of truth should 
suffer by silence or brevity. I have taken up almost every thing that 
was said, wearing the semblance of a fact or an argument impoftan 
or inconsiderable, aud I have answered them all. I am not aware o 
having flinched oil a single point. It would have been very easy to 
have turned the speeches into ridicule, and to have been very severe, 
upon the speakers. Indeed the ‘ Churchman’ has been blamed because 
he is not more severe. But T have thought that serious things should 
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be treated in ft serious way. I have remembered that it is easy to 
rail, and no proof of the goodness of a cause to do so — that reasoning 
will stand when' severity or abuse is forgotten. I considered, too, 
that something was due to the speakers, however unworthily they 
have acted, and so I have endeavoured to treat them as becomes a 
gentleman and a Cliristian. For the same reason I have confined 
myself to the accredited speakers, and not descended to unauthorized 
publications against Establishments which might have afforded occa- 
sion for very tempting remarks. In short, I have given the speakers 
every advantage, and tlie public will now decide the question between 
us, on whose side lies the Truth. X again, with pleasure, subscribe 
myself 

A CHURCHMAN. 

Glasgow, January , Ibth , 1833. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the first sheets were printed off, I have observed in the London 
Patriot Newspaper, which is the organ of the English Dissenters, and 
which, therefore, will give the best representation of their cause, of 
which it admits, that the whole number of Chapels iri England and 
Wales, belonging to the three denominations of Protestant Dissenters 
(and they arc the most respectable in orthodoxy, and, with the excep- 
tion of the Methodists, the largest in numbers), amounts only to 2,200, 
and that the aggregate hearers are supposed to approach nearly to a 
million, which is ouly 454 persons to each congregation. The state- 
ment adds, that the whole number of Protestant Dissenting Chapels 
in England and Wales, f is computed at 7,500; and then we are told, 
that the Socinians muster about 220 congregations, and that on the 
highest calculation, their whole united number does not exceed 
15,000 persons. It is easy to see that many of the 7,500 congrega- 
tions must he little more than nominal if the Dissenters of the three 
great denominations, are so inconsiderable, and when it is remembered 
that the parochial cures in the Church of England amount to between 
10 and 1 1,000, it will not be easy to concur in the credulity of the 
Voluntary Churchmen, who would persuade us that either in Scotland, 
or in England, the Dissenters are the great and undeniable majority of 
the nation. 


The author is concerned to learn, that the Rev. Dr. Dick, whose 
name repeatedly occurs in these pages, has been very unexpectedly 
called hence by death. It is scarcely necessary to inform the public, 
that the pamphlet was almost all printed off before the event was 
known. The writer mentions this, not that he is sorry or ashamed of 
any thing which he has said in connexion with the name of Dr. Dick, 






lor lie has endeavoured to treat all the speakers of the Voluntary 
Church Association with the respect which severally belongs to them, 
mid he believes Dr. Dick to have been an excellent and esteemed 
Minister of Christ; but lie alludes to the circumstance for the sake 
of Dr Dick’s friends, to assure them that behove no grudge or ill will 
towards the Chairman of the Voluntary Church Association— that the 
m-ominency of the office naturally led him to choose its holder asa fitting 
illustration of some points in his argument, which would have been 
motto- names — that >.« heartily n jmp.tW 
them on the loss which they have sustained— and that lie ti lists the 
event will prove an admonition to Controversialists on both sides to 
speak and write on the subject, as dying men to dying men. 


E. Khun, Printer, 60, VirginlnStreot. 


